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respectable and well-to-do £128. shillin 

Cee ence CxtY, oa Pe TORE. It is tg balance. eee nee eee —— 
‘say, that the motives w induce mén to risk and lose their staking: - t 
money at roulette, or “trente et quarante,” are not so utterly e 
absurd, as it is the fashion to assume. The stock common: | s 
place assertion is, that nobody can possibly win, and that a 
man must be a fool to play when he is certain to lose. Like 
most commonplace truths, these assertions must be taken with 
&@ great deal of qualification. No doubt the chances t the 
players vary, at the different German tables, from ‘five to ten 
per cent. in favour of the bank, In the long run, therefore, 














Literature. 


“BURN THIS LETTER AS SOON AS READ.” 


Burn this letter as soon as read. 
Consider all I say, unsaid. 







































eight, is unusually my ores Semone, tevtiane, 
againgt (success syatem in the suc- 
prac fy nga a a forbidden more than £400 t to, he 










.. “ Think of'me as a wilful boy any man who goes on pla: constantly must lose; but it 
ise! ‘Inebriate with a golden joy; by no means follows that re player divesa loses on every onan b 


to tell thee all his heart ; 
Trembling at his fool-hardy part. 
Madly chasing a fierce e 
Through and water, air and fire. 
reper to tend thee day and night 
As his endless, sole delight :— 
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ers rise considerable winners. before him, and the stump of a pencil in 
Now, there are many positions in life in which the chance ith his pocket-boo . icki 

of winning a large stake is worth much more than the cer- _ on ae | 





































Ready to throw his life away tainty of retaining a small one, If a man wants a hundred ty Pre.cenier pertner, never playe 
To add to thine a single day. pounds to-tiorrow, and, has only got five pounds to spare, I) Their ea Ein me oy wt gna 
mesnitctanhniaseiile anseat: know of no way in the world by which he has a fa‘rer pros-| red and to oubling ‘till they.won. To guard against 


pect of multiplying his one note by twenty than at a German 


, and to go 
gambling-table. ‘The odds perhaps are ten to nine ihe gare Sere up, they placed  florin on this 
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Ne’ er can its saying be unsaid. “<¢ also.doubled each time they lost. On the 
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ques es thy heart is fierce ; 


































t him, and'T should like'to hear of any legitimate speculative as 
with thine arrows pierce. business in which the odds st the speculator are not far emt 6 Jn ne second aoe. Fm ang ag ow yy rege 
br mercer hy seawall os : ter. Now, hy ak bere aed > or Diop Be hpi Pied their system. made itself visible. They were playing.on the 
c : es are very much in the on of the man ve €D | odd ceyand there was a run of enormous length on the * 
Bid me with a frown, to die,— wl of. They have got a few florins or napoleons they do not in successi cron = 
I will meet my destiny : mind et and ‘they would like particularly to win a few «Pair Y”., By, Banas Jn. op — jo ae eae “ 
Or, if in a softer mood, hundred. Of course they would do much more wisely not to reached, the players. had reached the maximum. Six times 
Banish me to solitude: play at all; they may form habits detrimental to their ordi- they. played maximum, and lost; and when. at last the 
Only let me tet voice, nary pursuits ; and if by luck they do win, they are very likely | run turned, they had lost.close upon’ £3000 in. the space of 
In my doom I will rejoice. to go on playing till they have lost all their winnings, and a| thirty minutes. However,-there was plenty of money still 
; great deal more besides. All this is undeniable true; but it is left amongst their assets; and the. next day fortune favoured 
Burn this letter as soon as read. also as undeniably true that if you want to make a good deal of them. At. the close. of the evening they had won £1200 
Think of me as one who's dead: money with a very little in a very short time, your best chance | Mephisti es, to-do him justice, wasa fine player; winning 
Li straight beneath the grass of performing that extremely difticult feat is by playing at the| 5, osing, he never showed the ‘slightest emotion, possibly 
er which happy mortals pass : of Baden or Homburg, Another commonplace asset-| because the money embarked in the speculation was not his 
Nevermore to vex thy sight ; tion is, that scenes of wild excitement and elation and di own. . Faust, other hand, was easily intoxicated with 


Nevermore to dim thy light. 
When in Spring, with moonbeam flood, 
Primroses the wood, 

I met thee !)—think, when slow 


the sun, and birds low, 
Of that eve my heart ; 
When I whispered,—and you smiled. 
Burn this letter. Thou art proud ; 
High thy race above the crowd. 
Careless thou of others’ pain: 


They must love—and thou disdain. 
Thou canst light the lamp which none 


may be witnessed at these haunts of - On the Con-} success. i 
. - : , of this occasion, he jumped ap at the close of the 
rary, a more inoffensive and decorous assembly it has never evening's ony ;shook. his bank-notes in the face of. the 
been my lot to witness than those usually gathered round the} croypier, and informed him he would never leave till he had 
green-baize tables. Everybody looks tired and jaded, as I} taken eyery franc out,of the bank. Anything more calmly 
have before remarked, but not more so than the audience at a contemptuous than the bow with which this remark was re- 
scientific lecture or the performance of a five-act tragedy are | ceived it is impossible to conceive. . 
wont to appear. To truth is that, as a rule, the stake played|" ‘Tne following two days the play went on with little inte- 
on each round of the game is not sufficient to create intense | rest at any rateas far as lookers-on were concerned. Sun- 
interest. It may be extremely annoying to lose a hundred or day was destined to be the day of:the final triumph of the 
two of guldens in a day, but each individual loss is not to the| bank. In tbe morning I entered his room, and found Faust 
run of players apy serious calamity. In the,course of my life losing heavily and continuously. He had grown weary of 
Ihave spent a great many weeks and months at different Ger- | the infallible martingale, and was stakin me sums con- 
man baths, where public play is carried on, and I never but] stantly on the odd or even, and always with ill-luck. I went 






























thy hand? ie all cay fate img pay That oe Sia Way peeteatceey a “scene” occur there. | away for a long walk into that pecans, Nassau countay, and 
Thou must yield me love or hate. It so happened that I was stopping one autumn at Wiesba-| 63" peek aeees “say, ee Rien . ene. danens- 
All my fate is in thy hand :— , With the excep @ que ich Faust was ruining 


den very late in the season. It was getting cold and damp | jimself, where a dense crowd was gathered. Mephistopheles 
and cheerless, and the company was disappearing rapidly. | haa quitted him in disgust; but even the absence of that dis- 
The fishes in the Kursaal Garden waters must have been won- reputable guardian angel had brought him no change of for- 
dering at the intermittance of the miraculous supply ofcrumbs|tune. He was playing wildly and madly—staking no longer 
with which they were daily provided by unknown hands. | 4) the'eyen chance, but putting, down. the largest permitted 
The shops under the arcade were encumbered with packing- | sums on single numbers, which of course never turned up at 
boxes, and the shutters were making their appearance in| the time they were wanted. The fat pocket-book had grown 
front of the stores, where the smartest of young ladies used to marvelously thin; great,lrops of blank sweat were trickling 
dispense the most motley collections of pipes and braces and| gown the unhappy man’s face, and every moment I expected 
Bohemian glass; the croupiers were to be seen at unusual| t) see him fall in an apoplectic fit. At last he staked what ap- 
hours loitering about the corridors, for default of employment at parently was his last note ; the zero turned up, and the stake 
the haif-deserted tables ; and the bank was beginning to reckon | was remorselessly swept up by the croupier’s rake, There 
up its annual profits with great satisfaction to the fortunate | 145 ¢ sort of hush, and everybody turned towards the ruined 
proprietors. At this fag-end of the season there appeared &| man, Happily, the scene—instead of ending, as I feared, ina 
pair of gamblers, who immediately became the talk of the tragedy—had a termination which was grimly comic. By the 
place. ‘They were come with the avowed design of breaking | sige of the table there stood a,mild little English curate, with 
the bank when its coppers were supposed to be at the filllest. | ine glossiest ot black coats, the neatest of white ties, and. that 
A stranger pair I never witnessed. Faust and Mephistopheles | ineffable look of self-satistaction which only a popular clergy- 
were the names that we, old habitués of the place, baptised} 11an can attain to. What he was doing there I cannot tell. 
them with; and to what names they answered in real life, or | ; hope he had not won his money ; but there is no doubt that 
what position they occupied, we were never able to ascertain. | 5) imbecile smirk was on his face. Of a sudden Faust s 

Faust was a man of immense bulk and size, and looked some- gered up from the table : his eye caught that of the parson. 
thing like a cross between a Manchester betting-man and a | cannot wonder if that smirk grated irresistibly upon his feel- 
Belgian brewer. His linen was uf the dirtiest, and his huge ings. At.any rate, he sprang forward, grasped the wretched 
hands were even dirtier than the fragment of shirt displayed | curate by the collar, spun him round as he would a child, 
about his bull-neck. His great gold chain and the diamond | 4 asked him what he meant by laughing at his misfortunes. 
rings on his fat fingers Fen ne a wealth strangely at variance | « Come inte the garden, sir!” he shouted, “ and fight me with 
with the slovepliness of his dress. Moreover, there could be} »words or pistols, and I will kill you like a dog.” Of 
no question about the fact of his wealth, though there might} course the poor little clergyman, being very diminutive, 
be about its origin. He carried with him on all occasions an} hag gn immensely tall wife. This valiant British. matron, 
immense greasy pocket-book, fastened with an india-rubber | seeing her husband’s life in peril, rushed up, threw her arms 
band, and literally bursting with bank-notes. He was said to| |, Faust’s neck from behind, and screamed out to him to 
have brought five hundred thousand francs with him; and let her lord and master go. 

from what I saw him lose, I have little doubt he might well)” yreanwhile, the wailers.had been summoned hastily ; 
have had half that amount. Mephistopheles, on the other | ihe curate was rescued, and Faust was led away, not un- 
hand, could have been bought up bodily, to say nothing of his );indiy, and given water to drink, and a. few pounds to 
soul, for half-a-guinea: he was a little old Jew, who might|t.x¢6 himself off where he liked,.so.long as he did not kill 
have been any age between fifty and a hundred. His thread-|}imself on the premises. I ‘believe, pan an that this 
bare clothes stuck so close to him that you felt convinced if he | vent of anger saved him from a fit. Wiesbaden saw him 
ever took them off, which he had obviously not done for!) more. Both he and Mephistopheles disappeared as 
weeks, he would never get them on again. His nose was the! mysteriously as they came, and the unte. of. the bank 
most hooked and his eyes the sharpest that I ever saw'in any | owed an additional two or three hundred thousand francs 
of his race ; his hands, too, were the very pattern of @ vul-/ +, the credit side. E, Dy 


were a long tattered note-book, filled with elaborate calcula- ICE IN THE LONDON PARKS: 
tions of chances. the confidence of Faust. In fact, in the : 
ote vend sg ee It has been my al mission to make personal dbserva- 


unholy partne tered into between the two, Faust su 

cay ial and Mephisto heles the intellect. .'The| tion of the beha of the Londoners upon the ice, and I 

plan on which firm intended: to operate may be under- | have fulfilled it conscientiously. Some Home Correspondents 

stood’ even by persons unacquainted with any game “of would have sat at home, knees and nose over the fire, and con- 
| tented sbemaclveswikhamplijing the deals of * The Wether 


But my words for ever stand. 
IJove! Wouldst thou that love gainsay, 
Then thou must tear my life away ! H. M. 


en 


A RUN OF LUCK. 


' I do not profess to have the gift of second-sight; nor do I 
believe in other people possessing it. Yet, without clairvoy- 
ance, or etism, or the intervention of mediums, I can tell 
—sitting as I am now in a room looking out on a dull London 
court—exactly what is going on in half-a-dozen places hun- 
dreds of miles away. I must confess, however, that my power 
of divination is not peculiar to myself. Anybody who has 
once visited one of the score of German baths, where the body 
is cured medicinally while the purse is lightened by the pur- 
suit of fortune under difficulties, can tell exactly what goes on 
day by day at Wiesbaden or Homburg, or any other gambling 
bath you like to mention. Everything else changes after 
years of absence; but you may come back to en after 
spending half your life on other side of the Equator, and 
you will find the sume people, or their exact counterparts, 
playing the same game with the same fortune, No matter at 
what hour of the twenty-four, ‘supposing it to be between noon 
and midnight, ¥ny one of my ers who takes up this paper, 
may tell to a certainty what is going on within the saloons of 
the Spiel-Bad K A number of men and women, all 
faded and jaded-looking, are sitting or standing round the 
long green-baize tables ; the numbers marked upon the boards 
are covered with a goodly array of flerinsand thalers and five- 
franc pieces, a few napoleons, and, possibly, if the play be 
high, a a grey ortwo. “ Faites vo’.jeu” is the cry as the 
begins to go anes reund. No human being except a 
could well speak in that monotonous metallic tone. 

en the same voice calls out “ Rien va plus,” as the ball 
goes wobbling down fnto its fated com: ent. There is 
: moment’s panes, mt then the eager ers hear the 
machine out, “ Vingt-cing rouge, impair et passe,” 

a eheter else may be the number and its incidents, The 
bankers rake up the stakes, shovel out their winnings to the 
fortunate gamblers ; the ball is set in motion, and 
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“ Well, I don’t know which is which,” responded Bob, with 
the tone of a man who has got some information to impart at 
last ; “ but I can tell you this: one on ’em’s a barometer, and 
the other’s a thermometer. The difference between ’em is, I 
believe, scarcely worth naming, being about the same as be- 
tween a le and a e 

I was down the heads of this conversation upon my 
tp oer vefllans, ctmved with weapous epyed with ion, 

ur arm weapons tip 

“Try a pair o’ skates, sir? ’Ave an houron’em? We've 
got a chair to sit down upon, and a nice little bit o’ carpet. 
‘Once in my lif, T had been foo! enipagh kates, 

ce in my life, I had been fool enough to put on s at 
the satereséelon of two of my brothers ; they had insisted 

taking more than an hour’s exercise—which con 
falling, at short intervals, upon the back of my head—and I 
had only induced them to take them off upon the most solemn 
asseverations that I had sprained my ankle, which was hap- 
pily not the case. I remembered the adventure very vividly, 
and therefore declined the present invitation, which was re- 
newed about a hundred times during the morning. The 
banks on both sides were lined with chairs:and little bits of 
carpet— as rer - attempt any made > ghee the 
landscape—and fellows were ° ing everywhere to 
thrust a into your heel for sixpence, or even half the 
I would gladly have patronised the poor 
pen tell Bann | their — - was much more 
worthy than that of peram g the streets, as man 

did, singing “ We are all frozen out,” in indescribably tealas- 
choly tone. I would also have dealt with the sellers of hot 
chestnuts had the state of my digestion itted me so to do. 
Very comfortable they loeked, with their little brasiers full of 
glowing coals; as also did the vendors of baked potatoes and 
“clear coffee,” about whom there was a atmosphere 
that denied the depths of Fahrenheit. 

It was pretty to see fathers with their boys, and even their 
dainty girls, in scarlet cloaks, all coming for skates, and being 
enticed by such cries as: “ You can all sit down at once, sir, 
here; we've chairs for four.” Then to see the family shod 
—_ -— = © caper _ Sven co Be 1 conducted to 

water's edge, like young ‘or t rst m, and 
last of all Paterfamilias, staggering down with “a rough” 
upon each side of him, and “ clucking” to his giddy offspring 
to beware of dangerous places! The grown people, on the 
other hand, who were venturing upon skates for the first time 
afforded a humiliating spectacle. Those who could boast o 
a couple of friends were attended by them, and truly they 
never needed friendly aid so much in their lives. They re- 
minded the H. C. of an intoxicated person in charge of two 
humane policemen, or perhaps still more of a wild elephant 
between two very sagacious ones. The frantic desire which 
they evinced to dash themselves backwards; the sudden di- 
version of both legs in opposite directions ; the expression of 
countenance, made up of agonised fear and a sense of over- 
whelming obligation, afforded a picture which might be gra- 
tifying to a gorilla, but made a man blush for his species. 
Sometimes a neophyte was lunatic enough to make his first 
essay alone, as far a8 personal friends were concerned, but not 
alone as to companions. E 


money” a sre 


proffered his services immediately. They encumbered him 
with aid as he tottered, like a swan upon dry land, to the 
level brink, and pretended to be pillars, as he lurched to this 
side and that, ere he came down headlong, and made his 
mark—e star—upon the cruel ice. How it came about that 
Hardicanute Fitztoppinger should have done such a thing in 
such a place, I know not, but I beheld him (myself unseen) 
put his first skates on, with these eyes. It was early in the 
morning—about twelye—and perhaps he though 

would be up at that hour who was anybody. 

some vast wilderness, and a boundless contiguity of shade, 
‘would have been my aspiration, before I ventured thus to ex- 
hibit myself; but “ Toppy” (as we call him at the club) had 
had the temerity to come to Kensington Gardens, As I 
watched him, a tottering imbecile, with his glorious apparel 
all stained and wetted with numerous tumbles, and grasping 
a ragged boy by either hand, as though they were his younger 
brothers, I could not help exclaiming suddenly : “ Huilo, Top- 

, how is the ice?” Hes for a second (but he had 

doing that for the last twenty minutes), and then replied 
with a smile: “ Ah, s nothing the matter with 
the ie I know of—except that it is uncommon hard.” 

“ How is the ice?” is the fit and p observation to 
make, of course, even if you have not the most distant inten- 
tion of going on it yourself. The interest taken by the public 
therein is absorbing, and the Humane Society are enough 
to publish hourly bulletins of the state of its health, as though 
it were one of the royal family. The ice is in a highly-da 
ous state this morning, is a favourite bulletin, and has the effect 
of en people in much larger numbers to venture upon it. 
It is a sort of lottery, in which there are no blanks, and the 
prizes are hot blankets and plenty of the best pale brandy, 
which are to be procured upon the Society’s premi- 
ses by the immersed. 

I have discovered a new definition for Man, which I believe 
to be most valuable. Man is “a skate-wearing animal,” 
which distinguishes him from all others, with the excep- 
tion of a cat in walnut-sliells, That 
Dog, gazes upon his so-called master 
tempt as he flees, aimless, over the gl 


Newfoundland upset his owner while ape ean | & gyration, 


up his stick, carry it off to land,asthough 
of his making such « fool of himent “it 
and beholding im- 

Pyx Oriel, in silk waistcoat 

the space devoted 

What would his 

ve 
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wine. 











very street-boy on the Long Water | i 


ps ape ngpese: | ore 
th wonder and con- | der 


the swan’s opi ; 

of his si 2. mceive one’s being shut off from land 
some fine morning by some transparent obstacle, which it 
was nevertheless im’ e to remove! 

In harmony with my usual ill-luck, I was so unfortunate as 

old a fellow-creature immersed, although I 
Diep teeth a fork jal, cod Ungeeed in ao mnightoneboed 
one in a cork- an e 
of their ice-ladders until my nose turned blue, but nothing 
came out of it except chilblains. The sole information I ex- 
traeted worthy of record was that, when a party went “ in,” 
in St. J: see's Park, people were always more ready to help him 
else. I set this remarkable fact down in my 
note-book, and after deep reflection in the matter, inquired of 
my informant as to what he had thought was the reason of 
The ideas of an uneducated but observing person are 
always valuable, and I was curious to see whether he attri- 
the local philanthropy to the character of the inha- 
bitants, or to the influence of the neighbourhood of their 
ban 
“ Well, you see,” replied the guardian of the public safety, 
“ St. James’ haye got a concrete bottom, so that there’s no 
mud to choke a party; and besides, they knows as its no- 
where more than five feet deep. Now, in the tine, 
they're ready enough to hook a fellow-creature out, but they 
do it with a pole, from terror firmer.” 

In St. James’s Park, however, I witnessed a: le cal- 
culated to touch most feeling hearts. To keep the public off 
a certain Seated — to which pabene ? now formed 
a bridge, a park-keeper is placed upon it, of imposing size 
and sapect. Hs is bound to stay there as long as the ice re- 
mains strong enough for the enemy to cross upon it; but 
what will he do when it is not strong enough? There must 
be a long interval between the period when it is not safe for 
ordinary folks—far less for him—and when it will admit, of a 
boat being sent for this uahappy officer. The popuiation of 
Westminster will therefore have the advantage of beholding 
how a solitary human being conducts him when cut off 
from his fellows. In that park-keeper they will behold a Ro- 
binsoa Crusoe reduced to the condition of primeval humani- 
ty. They will witness his devices for procuring food and 
uel; he will rub dry sticks together until they emit a spark, 
and roast the unwary duck or foolish fowl. It is to be hoped 
that he may at least be rescued before he is reduced to Gress 
himself in their skins. “ Fishing,” says a Notice immediately 
opposite to him, “is strictly forbidden ;” but Necessity has no 

ark Regulations, und we shall perhaps ive him, sit- 
ting like a Greenlander, beside a hole in ice, watching 
patiently for the seal; the cygnet he will probably have 
cooked already. 

Shaking from me as far as possible these gloomy forebo- 
dings, I turned to watch an agile gentleman, who, it was ru- 
moured, was cutting his name out upon the ice. If this were 
correct, it was a very long name, and I was wondering to 
myself as to what he would do if it had any és and sin it—for 
he could surely ‘never dot and cross them—when my arm was 

inched in a familiar manner, and I beheld Mr. Ri- 
Sergeant. Hehad been shaking my hand for some con- 
siderable time, but it was far too cold to be aware of it. 

“ Now, you are going to put all this into print,” said he. 
“Don’t contradict me, bacedes I know it. Yet this is nothing 
to what occurs at nig treating 2 whatever. The scene 

land, bless you: a blaze of party-coloured 
light sheds” —— 

“ Have you ever seen it?” interrupted I, for I know Mr. 
Sergeant well. 

“ Why, no,” returned he, hanging his head; “I haven't 
seen it myself; but I’ve no objection to see it. Let us go to- 
gether to-night.” 

So I asked him to dine with me that evening. After din- 
ner, in order to preserve us from the rigours of the expedition 
we had in view, I caused a bottle of elder wine to be heated. 
My friend had never tasted that homely but cheerful drink 
before, and he was pleased to like it exceedingly; so we 
brewed another saucepanful—and I confess it with shame— 
even athird. ‘ The beauty of it” was, as Mr. Sergeant ob- 
served, that “ it was quite im ible to take too mush of a 
liquid of that sort.” I could have taken my oath that he said 
“ mush ;” but being his host, I forboreto make any observation. 
Iwas ob » however, to remind him, when we emerged 
into the cold air, that he had omitted to bring out his hat 
with him. He ascribed this act of forgetfulness to the toast, 
which we had dipped, according to custom, into the fragrant 
wine. “Toast in strips,” he explained, “ always had that pe- 
culiar effect upon him; not dry toast, nor buttered toast, nor 
iy Anne.”——After a long interval, and with a great effort, 

ejacula' as if the expression had been extorted from him 
by some ing object, “ Chovy toast !”” 

I took my dear friend’s arm, and drew him in the direc- 
tion of the mtine. “Come,” said I, “ we shall be late for 
the torches and the dancing.” 

“T see the torches dancing,” remarked he, referring, I re- 
gret to say, to the gas-lamps in the Bayswater Road. “I see 
@ policeman skating, and an omnibus upon a slide.’’ 

After this I desisted from my purpose of witnessing the 
Torch-light féte, and took Mr. Sergeant home. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


The London Zzaminer of the 20th ult. contains the following re- 
view of a volume published there, under this title: Alezan- 

Hamilton and n ; or the Rise of the American 
The author is Mr. C. J. Riethmuller, who also 
ty ne: a poem, and “Frederick Lucas, a Biography.” 


If it is pleasant to turn from the turgid stream of modern 
to the tolerably clear, albeit disturbed, foun- 

tain to wi it is to be traced, it is yet more pleasant to put 
aside the ill constructed and angrily written party raanifestoes 
which for two years past have been crowding our shelves, and 
read a volume as excellent in 


fore us. In his former prose 





how he could be at once kind and honest in sketchin 
of his true-hearted but misguided friend. _Hehere has a » 
important subject for his pen, and he treats it ina more 


terly way. ¥ 
Alexander Hamilton quite to have & careful big. 
man for readers, 


graphy written of him by an 

we see reflected all the best features of Americag 

struggle for independence. He was born in the West Indian 

Island of Nevis in 1759, whence, left ata very to 

fight hie our way in the world, he went to New Yor ake 

short trial of mercantile life in ‘Santa Cruz. By the help of 
e 8 sty. 


dent at King’s Oollege, New York, im 1774, Just att 

t 8 ew ; at 

ericans were beginning pe pelea 
Zeal into | 


ro ‘on England, and entering with:bo' 

separation , and en é 
their views he had won fame as an Siar ant pant 
before he was eighteen years oldg There were wisdom, jus. 
tice, and moderation in the American movements of thoge 
early times. “ When in 
the House’of Peers, “look at the papers transmitted to gg 
from America, when you consider their decency, 
and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause aad wish to 
make it your own. For myself, { must declare and ayow 
that, in the master States of the world, I know not the pec 
or senate who, in such a complication of difficult circum. 
stances, can stand in preference to the delegates of Amerigg 
assembled in general ress at Philadelphia.” But am 
the most upright and dignified champions of liberty, H: 
ton, boy as he was, was already conspicuous. As. soon 
fighting began, he made himself ready for war, and for hig 
conduct at the battle of Princeton, in 1776, his first experience 
of actual warfare, he obtained the epithet of the Little Lion 
“Well do I recollect the day,” said one, “when Hamilton's 
company marched into Princeton. It was a model of di 
line ; at 1ts head was.a boy, and I wondered at his youth; but 
what was my surprise when, struck with his slight figure, he 
was pointed out to me as that Hamilton of whom we had al 
ready heard so much.” That Hamilton was not yet tw 
ag old, and there was literal truth in the term by whi 

ashington loved to call him—‘ My boy.” He was old 
enough and wise enough, however, to be made Washington's 
aide-de-camp and secretary, and the State papers of his writing 
are the best and manliest relics of American statesmanship in 
its best and manliest day. Day, and no more. As early ag 
1778 Hamilton had to complain of the “ favouritism and injus 
tice, caprice and indecision, improvidence on he one hand 
and false economy on the other,” that were akgtady weaken- 
ing the cause for wh'ch he was working, and that were lay- 
ing Re seeds of the harvest of trouble now being reaped. 

ashington was the one man whom the secretary could 
heartily respect and rely upon. But even with Washington 
he did not always agree. The subject of their first dispute, 
small in ——- with the great matters of the time, is v 
significant. hen in 1780 Major André; the British Adju- 
tant-General—taken prisoner, while obeying orders in proceed- 
ing to make use of the proffered treacheries of General Ar- 
nold, the American—was sentenced to be hanged for his cop- 
duct, Hamilton tried his utmost in the first place to avert al- 
together the punishment of death, and, failing in that, to have 
+ a in some less disgraceful way. In this also he 
ed. 

“For the first time, apparently, the genera) and his aide 
de-camp were directly opposed to each other on a matter of 
im nce, and the whole affair seems to have left a sore 
and dissatisfied feeling on the mind of the younger man. 

“* Poor André suffers to-day,’ he writes, on the meaening of 
the execution. ‘Everything that is amiable in virtue, in for- 
titude, in delicate sentiment, and accomplished manners, 
> for him; but hard-hearted policy calls for a sacrifice. 

e must die. I send you my account of Arnold's affair, and, 
to justify myself to your sentiments, I must inform you, that 
I urged a compliance with André’s request to be shot, andI 
do not think it would have an ill-effect; but some people are 
only sensible to motives of policy, and sometimes, from a nar- 
row disposition, mistake it. 

“* When André’s tale comes to be told, and present resent- 
ment is over, the refusing him the privilege of choosing the 
manner of his death will be branded with too much obstinacy. 

“* Tt was proposed to me to suggest to him the idea of an 
exchange for Arnold ; but I know T should have forfeited his 
esteem by doing it, and therefore declined it. As a man of 
honour, he could not but reject it ; and I would not for the world 
have proposed to him a thing, which must have placed me in 
the unamiable light of supposing him capable of a meann 
or of not feeling myself the impropriety of the measure. 
confess to you, | had the weakness to value the esteem of a 
dying man, because I reverenced his merit.’ 

“All the chivalry of Hamilton’s character speaks in the 
last paragraph. It is true that Arnold was safe under the 
shelter of that British flag, which never yet betrayed the fu- 
gitive who trusted to its protection, and that no English gene- 
ral would have consented to purchase the life of friend or 
brother, by delivering up the renegade whose proffered ser- 
vice he had once accepted. But Hamilton felt that there was 
dishonour in the very proposal, and that he should forfeit the 
esteem of André by even mentioning it to him. He mes- 
sured the nobleness of the victim by his own lofty standard. 

“On that fatal morning there was a gloomy silence in the 
camp, and, excepting the brigade on duty, officers and sol- 
diers retired to their tents. It was the natural and spontan- 
eous delicacy of true valour. Having breakfasted, and dressed 
himself with care in the full uniform of a British officer, Ab- 
dré walked calmly to the place of executio#’ There was 8 
serene smile on his lips, but, when he came in sight of the 
gibbet, he asked with some emotion : ‘ Must I then die in this 
manner?’ Being told it was inevitable, he said: ‘ It will be 
momentary pang ;’ and, springing upon the cart, he made the 
necessary preparations with admirable composure. He was 
informed that the last moment was at hand, if he had any- 
thing more to say. ‘ Nothing,’ he answered, ‘but to request 
jou will bear witness, that I meet my fate like a brave man. 

t was the dying ey ie of a soldier, who felt that he had to 
maintain the martial honour of his cpuntry. . 

“The tale has been told a thousand times, and still affects 
us, almost as it affected our Bepatechens. In America, as in 
England, the name of André still awakens a sensation of 
sorrowing pity. ‘It was among the extraordi circum- 
stances that attended him,’ says ilton, ‘ that, in the midst 
of his enemies, he died aveenily atoms and universally . 
esteemed.’ And with d to Hamilton himself, nothing is 
more fitted to endear his memory to gentle hearts on both 
sides of the Atlantic, than the generous humanity he displayed 
in the case of the unfortunate André.” 
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A few months after this the aide-de-camp 
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milton on the stairs of his house, and told him that he wished 
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to speak with him. that he would 
wait on him immediately, but was Uy de 
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- was determined. By this 
man ed. sepa- 
ottendship of the two great ri Oy “was not 
“ A day was to come when Washing- 
og terme a r app bcrepinporrst 
hour death he never spoke. or wrote 
affectionate esteem.” 
Hamilton was 


berty country on a 

the staff’ in April, 1781, he 

in writing a series of essays, called the 
the people what reforms seemed to 

mos ; andin July he obtained the command 
f Tsp During the last six months of the war he took 
» active ; and as soon as there was no more work to do, 

: of five-and-twenty withdrew. from the field, with 
emolument but bis fame, and set himself to study the law, 

‘preparation for an entirely new career.” In four months’ 

he mastered the subject sufficiently to write for his 
ance a “Manual on the Practice of the Law,” which 
, good enough to be published and enlarged for the 
gidance of others. in 1782 he was elected a delegate to 
and after a year spent in zealous labour at its re- 
gave itup in disgust. “He entered into a complete ex- 
amination of the principles of the Confederation, and 
ed them as utterly impracticable, and incapable of 
tation or amendment.” .He drew up a scheme of entire 
reform ; but he had to throw it into 3 drawer, with the en- 
t, “Intended to be submitted to Con in 1783. 
put abandoned for want of support.” He therefore resigned 
his seat, and for three years he practised as a private man at 
the bar, doing at the same time all he could to help his newly- 
formed country in its time of threatened ruin. “The people 
of America, united for a season by the struggle for indepen- 
eee. seemed about to split into a number of obscure and hos- 
factions, who only agreed in devotion to republican forms, 
and in their antipathy to me mer that resembled a strong 
ent. It was observed that the relaxation of authority 
been followed by a corresponding change in manners, 
that the old respect of servants for masters, of children for 
their parents, of the young for the aged, was on the wane; 
that politeness and reverence were giving place to a rude and 
boisterous self-assertion, and while good men apprehended a 
moral and social deterioration, merely prudent men looked 
forward with dismay to the prospect of political anarchy.” 
“Those issues céuld not altogether be restrained, but as much 
as one man fighting agairst a nation could do to prevent them 
was done by Hamilton. After nearly four years of waiting, 
lie saw an opportunity for bringing up his old scheme of re- 
He submitted to Congress in February, 1787, a propo- 
sal for assembling a general convention, to take into conside- 
ration the position and prospects of the United States. The 
was acceded to ; and in May a new body of men was 
ght together at Philadelphia; among the number Wash- 
ington, Madison, Franklin, and Pinckney. Hamilton, at this 
time just t , came as the delegate of New York. In along 
and memorable speech he told them that the time was come 
fora change of government, and urged the establishment of a 
néw administration, as nearly as possible resembling that of 
the parent country. Four busy months were spent in the 
discussion of his scheme and various amendments to it; and 
the result was the formation of that new constitution of which 
Franklin said, “I consent to it, because I expect no better, 
and because I am not sure that this is the best.” Hamilton 
was sure that it was not the best; but he signed it with the 
others, seeing that none better was to be hoped for. “Itis a 
remarkable fact,” says Mr. Riethmuller, “that Hamilton’s 
scheme differs from the constitution finally adopted, exactly 
in those points in which the latter has proved most de- 
fective.” 

“ By giving an absolute, instead of a limited sovereignty to 
the central power, he sought to avoid those collisions between 
the Confederacy and the States, which have been the fertile 
source of half the troubles of America ; while, by retainin 
the State Governments in a subordinate position he hoped 
that they would apply themselves strictly to the administra- 
tion of local affairs, serve as a school for the training of pub- 
lic men, and take the place of those great European corpora- 
tions, which have always been the best safeguards of order, 
liberty, and law. By vesting the executive power in a Chief 

istrate, chosen indeed by the people, but whose dignity 
honour should not be the sport of every breath of popu- 
lar change, and who should hold his office by a permanent 
tenure—he sought to make that high post an object worthy 
of the ambition of the best and noblest, and not to be lightly 
bestowed by any less solemn sanction than the deliberate ex- 
ercise of a nation’s will. By granting the same tenure of of- 
fice to one branch of the legislature, he intended to strengthen 
the hands of the executive for good, while keeping it 
within the bounds of its legitimate authority, and to con- 
trol’ the impatience, while maintaining the rights of the de- 
mocracy. Both President and Senators would have been re- 
Soesiby but responsible only to the law, interpreted by an 
al and independent tribunal. The whole lite of poii- 
s would not have been wasted in election tactics, and 
wretched intrigues for power. What other evils might have 
arisen under this constitution it is now in vain to inquire. It 
would at least have given time to adopt a national policy, and 
to form a generation of statesmen; and if, after a full and 
fair trial, it had been found expedient to draw still nearer to 
the British model, and to substitute the hereditary for the 
elective principle, the transition need not have been violent, 
orhave involved any sacrifice of the established liberties of 
the people.” } 

A year was spent in obtaining the agreement of the States 
to the constitution drawn up by the convention, and in esta- 
blishing the division of the people into the federalist and re- 
“ey parties, never since broken down. In February, 

789, Washington was elected first President, and in March 
the administration was in working order. Hamilton accepted 
the onerous and thankless post of Secretary to the Treasury, 
his hands being fettered at starting by a heavy debt which a 
large ere the people wished to repudiate, and which no 
one to assist in paying. “‘ When warned of the calum- 
p= persecutions which inevitably attend his efforts to do 

duty in such a position, Hamilton only answered, ‘ Ofthat 
Tem y aware ; but I am convinced it is the situation 
in which I can do most good.’” 


His anticipations were fully realised. Jefferson, coming 
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aa ba belt tas diner to his country would allow it, he 
gladly resigned his post, and retired to private life. He re- 
posi: é ‘in 1 “T have beheld 
one of the wonders of the world,” wrote Talleyrand of him at 
this time ; “I have seen a man who has made the fortune of 
i all night to support his family.” 

But, re. out of office, he laboured none the less heartily, 
with pen and tongue, in the cause of American independenc3. 
For a brief space, also, he had to serve his country in an- 
other way. When in 1798 Washington consented to resume 
command of the army and put it in vos order, it was on 
condition that Hamilton should also be employed, as General 
second in command. This appointment, however, was also 
resigned very soon after Washington’s death in December 
1799. The tact of its having been conferred upon him at all 
made him many fresh enemies. “Mine is an odd destiny,” 
he wrote to an old fellow-worker, in 1801. “ Perhaps no one 
in the United States has sacrificed or done more for the pre- 
sent Constitution than myself; and, contrary to all the anti- 
cipations of its fate, as you know from the very beginning, I 
am still labouring to prop the frail and worthless fabric. Yet 
I have the murmurs of its friends, no less than the curses of 
its foes, for my reward. What can I do better than with- 
draw from the scene! Every day proves to me more and 
more that this American world was not made for me.” 

The last and most decisive proof of this sooncame. During 
the later years of his life his most vindictive enemy was Aaron 
Burr, his former rival at the bar, and his bold traducer in 
Congress. When Burr sought the office of President, in 1804, 
Hamilton felt it right to denounce him as an unsafe adventu- 
rer. For this Burr challenged him to fight a duel, on the 11th 
of July, and Hamilton accepted the challenge, resolving not 
to use his pistol. Burr’s pistol, however, was used with fatal 
effect ; and after thirty hours of horrible agony, the patriot 
died, only forty-séven years old. His murderer lived to be 
eighty, hunted as it were by one of the old Greek furies, 
through two-and-thirty years of weary life. Wherever he 
wendered, through nearly every part of Europe and America, 
men shrank from his society, and still he lived on in poverty 
and misery. 

Perhaps it was well for Hamilton’s own happiness that he 
died young. Into his short life he crowded more work than 
most great men have been able to do, even in twice as many 
years; and already the evils of American government, which 
he had vainly tried to check when they first appeared, were 


g Cae J too strong to be roosed out by any process less vio- 


ent than that by which we now see the country torn in pleces. 
In many ways America has prospered marvellously; but in 
the vital principles of national welfare she has steadily dete- 
riorated. “Nothing can be more dreary,” says Mr. Rieth- 
muller, with truth, “than the records of that half century of 
ever-deepening gloom, relieved here and there by a flash of 
ight from the intellectual activity of a Clay, a Calhoun, or a 
ebster, but, in the main, ar darkly along on its obscure 
and blundering course, till all difference of principle’ is 
absorbed in a selfish contest for pelf and power. Then, while 
the mantle of Washington passes from one lay figure to an- 
‘other, all great principles are suppressed, all inquiries stifled, 
all difficulties evaded or shuffled out of the way; and the 
American people, soothed by the voice of flattery, and plunged 
in an atmosphere of self-delusion, are content to admire their 
own perfections, and look down with contemptuous pity on 
the rest of the world: till the inevitable end comes, and his- 
tory affords one more example that no nation can safely dis- 
pense with the services of its ablest citizens, or confide its go- 
vernment with impunity to the management of inferior 
men,” s 
We are loth to part with Mr. Riethmuller’s delightful 
volume. Making Hamilton the central figure, and sketching 
his portrait in a truly artistic way, he has grouped together 
all the famous men of his time, and in describing their move- 
ments ‘shown clearly the origin of all the strength and weak- 
ness of American politics. 


ON. FIRE. 


The recent terrible catastrophe in Santiago recals vividly 
to my mind one of the most extraordinary adventures of my 
chequered life. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, I was captain of the Northern 

Light, a large schooner trading between Hull and St. Peters- 

burg. A long acquaintance with the vicissitudes of the Rus- 
sian climate had made me somewhat reckless. The conse- 
quence was that one 30th of October [found my vessel tight 
locked in ice. I had stayed a week too long, in my eager- 
ness to take a full cargo of timber, and I was justly punished 
for my temerity: a prisoner till the middle or end of April, 
far away from my friends, and doing what a livery-stable- 
keeper would call “ eating my own head off.” 

Being, however, of a sanguine temperament, and having no 
wife at home to be anxious about, I resolved to make the 
best of it, and enjoy myself as well asI could. I saw all the 
sights of St. Petersburg, from Peter the Great’s wooden house 
down to the Mammoth. I visited Moscow. I went bear- 
hunting. I drove about in sledges. I fell in love and fell out 

in. Nor did I neglect business. I frequently attended the 
Mechanar, and made myself known to the chief tallow, 
hemp, and timber merchants. I studied Russian commerce, 
I arranged for cargoes for two years to come. The Anglo- 
Russians are very hospitable, and, thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Anderson, the English banker, my hotel expenses were 
very small. My fur coats were my chief expense; they cost 
me a large sum then; but I reckoned that they would last 
me my life, and so they have—at least, I wear them to this 


day. 

Weverthelees, I pined for the hour of liberty. An idle life 
did not suit a man of my temperament—one who had been 
at sea ever since he was twelve years old. Like all sailors, I 
was always grumbling against the sea, and yet I was never 
happy away from it. At last the order of my release came. 
The fee on the Neva, opposite to the Custom-house especial- 
ly, began to melt into thin bars an inch or so wide. It became 
dangerous to venture upon it, except where it was piled with 
snow. The ice-slabs on the quay began to break, when I 
pushed them with my stick, into glasey tragments. Here and 
there some spaces began to open, and dirty brown snow wa- 
ter pooled on the surface. There had been several warm 
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"a pe lad signal that the commander of 
is crossing the river, to present 
at the Winter Palace with a goblet of Neva 
of the return of s - The Emperor. will 

him the cup back filled with ducats.” 

“Hurrah!” I cried ; “ then hey for old England!” 

It took me some days to get the ship off, for it was tedious 
going backwards and forwards to Cronstadt. It was the But- 
ter week time: that seven days’ feast which es Lent, 
and is followed by the [rej of Easter. the intervals 
of business, as 1 went to and fro to my agent’s, I amused 
peer k with observing the revelry of this great Russian 

est \o 

There were thousands of peasants devouring blinni (pan- 
cakes), and caviare, honey-cakes, and nuts. There were 
sw ws, and round-abouts. The great square of the 

ty whe the chet scene of the amusements. Close to 
the Winter , the War-office, and the Senate-House, 
there were scores of temporary theatres, and long lines of 
ice moun down which the sledges kept rushing inces- 
santly, amid the shout and laughter of the good-natured but 
wild-looking peasants, At the doors of the theatres stood the 
tea-sellers, with huge brazen semovars. smoking in the centre 
of their tables, and surrounded by countless teapots. The 
shop-keepers themselves,in fur caps and — stood by 
their stalls, stamping, and clapping their hands, and shouting : 
“Gentlemen, will you please to take.a glass of warm tea, 
with lemon or cream? How will you take the sugar?” (for 
a true Russian keeps his sugar in his mouth, and does not put 
it in his teacup). The Admiralty square was strewn with 
nut-shells; here and there a drunken bear of a peasant, » 
mere reeling bundle of greasy sheepskin, jostled against me, 
and then, with the simple-hearted politeness of his race, took 
off his hat and hiccuped out: “ Pardon me, my little father, 
butremember it is Butter week.” 

One day I sallied out into the great square about noon to 
see the grandees of the capital drive through the fair, and I 
never saw such a sight. The line was guarded by mounted 
genders, dressed like lancers, and wearing light blue uni- 

orms with brown epaulettes. There were Chinese, Turks, 
Tartars, Germans, Englishmen, Russian princes, priests, sol- 
diers, bearded merchants and their pertly wives, Circassian 
officers, colonels of the body-guard in their eagle-crowned 
helmets, and serfs, in a long procession of carriages, which, 
beginning at the rock on which Peter the Great’s statue 
stands, reached to the base of the great granite column 
Rae + cg facing the enormous pile of the Winter 
ace, 

Tired at last of the procession, I turned aide to one of the 
largest of the wocden theatres. A clash of music from within 
announced the commencement of a new performance; join- 
ing the torrent of people, old and young, rich and poor, who 
were jostling for admittance, I at last made my way to the 
pay-place, where a mob of clamorous moujiks were thrus- 
ting out their hands with the admittance money, in childish 
impatience’: 

1 drew back to make way for a respectable old grey-bear- 
ded merchant and his pretty daughter, who, mufiled up in 
a cloak trimmed with the fur of the silver fox, clung to his 
arm, and shrank back from the rough gesticulating crowd. I 
thought I had never seen so charming a girl, so tender in 
manner, so gentle and spring-like in beauty. The merchant 
and his daughter bowed and thanked me in broken English 
for my politeness, paid their money, and passed in. 

I followed rapidly, but a crowd of peasants thrust them- 
selyes in before me, so that when I took my seat I ;could ob- 
tain no glimpse of the merchant or his pretty daughter. 

The wooden theatre of the Katsheli was an enormous buil- 
ding, built, as a peasant next me said, to hold five thousand 
persons. It had large galleries, balconies, and Corinthian 
pillars, hung with cheap drapery, and gay with red and blue 
paint. A vast chandelier lighted up the tent-like interior. 

The theatre was already full when I entered, so that I had 
to content myself with a back seat in an upper box, not far 
from one of the staircases—as 1 soon found by the keen-edged 
iced draught. I amused myself, while the overture was play- 
ing, with the motley view before me. The Tartar taces, only 
partially reclaimed from barbarism, were worth studying, 
now that they beamed with fun. The little oblique eyes 
glistened with enjoyment, the great bearded tangled heads 
rolled about in ecstasy. Here and there, the eye fell on a Po- 
lish or Circassian face, with large fine eyes and almost a 
Greek contour. Every now and then, a group of grave port- 
ly merchants in furred caftans and boots, mingled with the 
serfs, but with an obtrusive reserve that showed they did so 
under protest. Their children, also dressed in caftans and , 
boots, were exactly like themselves all but the beards. Nor 
was here any lack of women of the lower orders: rough, 
honest, Irish-looking women, few of them in bonnets, most 
of them with their heads bound round ‘with coloured hand- 
kerchiefs. 

I did not listen much to the music; it was that brazen me- 
chanical sort of music, without colour or life, that no one lis- 
tens to. By-and-by, it ended with a jolting crash. There was 
a moment’s pause, and the curtain drew up. <A deep hush 
passed over the troubled waves of the pit. The children 
clutched their fathers’ hands, the soldiers ceased their practi- 
cal jokes, the countrywomen paused in their gossip, the boys 
stopped eating, every eye turned to the stage. 

An honest old woman just before me—a housekeeper, as I 
udged by her dress—amused me especially by her child- 
ike eagerness. She put on her spectacles, and leaned for- 
ward with both hands on her knees, to drink in every word. 

The play was a little operetta, half French, half Italian. L 
think they called it “ Rose and Lubin.” It was a gay, trifling 
thing. The hero and heroine were villagers, and an old cross 
father, and a malicious fool, were the constant interrupters of 
their stolen meetings. Rose was dressed in a little tucked up 

own of white silk striped with pink, and wore a gipsy hat. 
Eobin wore a nondescript sort of blue silk coat, and flapped 
waistcoat, while the Zany tumbled into a thousand scrapes in 
a sort of miller’s dress all white, and a blue broad-brimmed 
hat. There was a good deal of hiding and searching about 
with soldiers, until the true lover enlists, and finally returns 
a General, to bap.’ | Rose. It was a flimsy pretty bit of non- 
sense, mixed up with dances and songs, and now and then a 





days, but now rain and wind came, and they soon melted the 


chorus; and it was all over ip half an hour. 
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jozzo not’been feigning, 
rget the scream that burst from those four 
thousand people when the reality broke upon them. I had 
only an instant to look, but in that instant I saw row after 
row of white faces turn as by one impulse tothe door. Then, 
came a stamping rush as of a herd of maddened animals. 
Many tore torward without a thought but of their own safety 
others snatched up their children,; others forward 
their old mothers or fathers, or bore their wives or sweethearts 
in their arms. Then came ‘the grapple for life, the tram 
ling suffocating battle for existenee tha 
——— hint 2 a . 
n many t am coward enough, but in sudden danger 
T have always found myself cool ona collected. Perhaps 1 a 
sailor’s frequent hazards, and the constant thought of the pos- 
sibility of death, is a sort of training; perhaps it is a consti- 
tutional quality. I know not how its, I outy state the fact. 


t only served to hasten 


I saw immediately that though’for the moment safe, aud far | 


from the fall torrent ofthe struggle, my hopes of escape were 
quite as desperate as the hopes of those who were trampling 
each other to death at the entrance below. Unfortunately, 
one of the great folding-doors opened inward. In the first 
rush it had been closed, and now the pressure was so great it 
eould not be moved one way or other. 

The flames were spreading rapidly, the smoke rolled. to- 
wards us in blinding clouds, and from those clouds darted and 
+, leaped serpent tongues of fire. The flames seemed with cruel 

ess to spring from seat toseat. The slips were blazing, 
t of fire. The screams and 
breaking. 

for 4 moment whether to remain where I was 
meee, orto breast the human whirlpool beléw. At 
that moment a surge of flame ran along the ledge of the next 
box to me, blackening and blistering as it went. The heat 
w intense. I determined to make one struggle for my life. 
ran to the head ofthe stairs and looked down. There, the 
herd of ‘sereaming shouting people fought with hands and 

feet in a ble tangle of life and death. 

I gave if up'as lost, when a hand seized my coat. It 
‘was the ld’ housekeeper, screaming her entreaties to me to 
save her.” I told her to cling to me and I would do what I 
could. I¢ gave me ¢ou to think I was struggling for 
some bmn besides myself. 


Be e kneeled and prayed to God for 

us > 

pt hadplaced myself at the edge of the erowd in order to 
usband my strength for a lasteffort. One thing I determined, 

and that wasthat I would not save myself by treading poor 

womien’and-children under foot. Rather than that, I would 

let the fire burn me slowly, or 1 would recommend my soul 

to God, throw myséif into the crater behind me, and so die 

quickly. One agonising thought alone shot through my heart, 

and that was a a for the tender girl I had seen so inno- 

cent and happy half an hour before. 

Suddenly, as I stood there like a diver hesitating before he 

plunges, a peasant, scorched and burnt, dashed past me from 

the crowd that had trampled upon him, and, stagger! 

ward, half-stified with smoke, fell face downward 

feet. Hisaxe, as usual with yt cam 

poo ~ d. = A = a a5. ta gel ation, surely sent 

om Heaven, - my brain. I stoo 

and drew out the axe. ee me 

“ Make way there, or I cut down the first man who stops 
me!” I cried out, in broken Rassian. 

Thalf fought, half persuaded, a few to give way, until I 
reached the bottom of the stairs, and had the bare p. wall 
of the outer enclosure of the theatre before me. 

” I will save you all,” I cried, “if you will let me free my 

arm. 
The old woman still clung to me, but as I advanced to strike 
my first blow at the plank partition that arose between life 
and death, there came a rush which for a moment separated 
us. I had no time or room to turn, but next moment I felt 
’ her grasp still firmer and closer. 

One blow, and the splinters flew; a second blow, a plank 
= ; & third blow, and the blessed daylight poured in on us; a 

‘ourth blow, and a chasm yawned, wide enough for the pas- 
weret myselfand my charge. After us, hundreds passed out 


found myself among a crowd of shrieking women, who 
‘were calling on an officer standing in a barouche drawn by 
six horses, to save their husbands, sons, brothers. Suddenly 
® man with a scorched beard, his eyes streaming with tears, 


came and took from me the woman I had saved. I was so| Mr 


blinded with smoke and fevered with excitement, that I had 
scarcely given her a thought. All] knew was, that I had saved 
an old woman, and, by God’s grace, opened a door of escape 
for some hundreds of otherwise doomed creatures. 

When I looked round, I found the merchant whom I had 
before seen (he was the scorched and weeping man), sheddin 
tears of Aid 8 beautiful girl who h tinted. The ol 
woman been divided from me in the tumult. The mer- 
ee ah ter it was who had then me—it was her 

om. 


saved. Beautiful she looked as I her 
and received her father’s blesgings. sls 


P-|since. Come, you must dine with us. 


THE “ALBI 
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“rhe ie 
that 


the mob, “I will save «ii onl rin 


tall officer was the 


ME eine ii ace ah sen did not 


my card to one of the em- 


prize. On the same day the priests offered up. public 
prayers for the souls of the sufferers, on the site of the burnt 
theatre, It was a solemn spectacle, and as I rose from those 
prayers, full of e to God for my deliverance, a rough 


e. 
Tt was t merchant whose daughter I had saved. Tears 
streamed from his eyes as he embraced me and kissed my 
forehead and my cheek in the Oriental manner of his nation. 

“ My little father,” he said, “I would rather haye found 


thee than have cleared a thousand red rouble notes. Little} pumped 


Catherine, whom you saved, has been praying for you ever 
will take no denial, 
for do I not owe you more than my life? Come, a droshky 
there—quick to the Fontanka; Catherine will leap for joy 
when she sees you.” 

That visit was an eventful one to me, for on my third voy- 
age from that date I married Catherine Maslovitch, and a 
loving and devoted wife ltound her. She iskissing my cheek 
as I pen these words, 

But it is not to dwell upon my own personal good fortune 
and happiness, that I have written this plain remembrance. 
it is, that 1 may do what little I can to impress upon those 
who may read it, that a rush from any building on fire is cer- 
tain to be fatal, and that an orderly departure from it is cer- 
tain deliverance. The Theatre, Concert-room, Church or 
Chapel, does not exist, through which a fire could spread so 
rapidly as to prevent the whole assembly from going out un- 
scathed, if they would go free from panic. The Santiago case 
was an extremely exceptional one. The whole of the gaudy 
claptraps were under the management of priests (the worst 

rs on earth), and what kind of priests they were, may 
be inferred from the fact that the base cowards all precipitately 
fled; and not one of them had the manhood to stand at the 
Altar, his, place of authority, where he could be seen ona 
platform made to render him conspicuous, and whence his di- 
rections would have been issued at an immense advantage. 
Again, the assemblage was mainly composed of women and 
children in light inflammable dresses. Again, the Show was 
lighted by lamps of paraffine dangling by strings from the 
roof above the people’s heads, which dropped upon them, so 
many overturned pots of liquid fire, as the strings were burnt. 
But even under these specially Cisastrous conditions, great 
numbers of the assemblage would have been saved but for the 
mad rush at the door which instantly closed it. Suppose 
that rush not to have been made, suppose the door wide open 
suppose a priest with the soul of a man in him to have stood 
on the Altar steps, passing the people at that end of the 
church, out of the Priestly door (of which we hear nothing, 
and which the last of those quick fugitives perhaps shut after 
him), and how changed the result! I entreat any one who 
may read this experience of mine, and may afterwards be ina 
similar condition, to remember that in my case, and in the 
Santiago case, numbers lost their lives—not because the build- 
ing was on fire, but there was a desperate rush at the door. 
Half a dozen men capable of self-controul, might save 
as many thousand lives, by urging this on a crowd at the cri- 
tical moment, and by saying “ We will go the last.” 


LAND-TRAVELS OF A SALMON. 


When I arrived at the Ferry House, near Worcester, where 
Mr, Allies had conducted me with my trout, in order to carry 
out my long-desired experiment of making a hybrid between 
a trout and a salmon, I asked the owner of the salmon-nets if 
he had a live salmon by him. By the greatest good luck he 
had two in the well of his boat. The idea flashed across me 
that if I could only get one of these fellows to London, we 
might learn very much not only as to the practical convey- 
ance of fish for long distances, put also as to what would hap- 
pen to a salmon if confined ina pond. Mr. Allies, with that 
enthusiasm which characterises him, immediately jumped at 
the idea, ‘“ You can buttry it,” said he, “and I will lend you 
my fish-carrier.” ‘ What's the price of the salmon?” said I. 
“3s, 6d.a pound,” was the reply ; “ and they are selling at Wor- 
cester for 4s.” As that would bring up the cost of one of the 
live fish to about 30s., not including the expense of “ a 
I was almost afraid to risk the expense, but Mr. es sug- 
gested, that if the fish did die, one of the London fishmo 
would take him as an article of food, as I could warrant him 
fresh, and that he was not like the poor porpoise at whose 
deceased mn everybody turned up their nose. “I willtry 
it;” said f “and if I fail 1 shall know better next time.” So 
we pulled up the boat, in the well of which the salmon were 
confined, on to the land, and chose one immediately, and 

. —— carried him on shore and weighed him, while Y'stood 
in the cart by the water-carrier ready to receive my char; 
The fish was put in a net, and the net suspended to the 
Welgnine onl. The fool of a salmon would not keep steady ; 
he flopped his tail first to the right and then to the left, and 
his scales flew off him like a shower of snowflakes, end he dis- 
turbed the balance of the machine so much that it was impos- 
sible to tell his weight. At last he was a bit quiet, and the 
just weight settled. “In with him into the carrier! Look 
sharp!” said. We tumbled him direct in, but he was so ex- 
hausted that he almost immediately turned on his back, and 
I thought he would have died then and there. Seeing this, I 


refused t 
“T must have 


the other salmon, How he di tsk 


Fi ior met Popa | "Aq ih Yo, Gera fs 


ter!” We 


jammed them between the briar garland and the 


to take » semi-dead and faint fish like this, and said 
v I for a pound 
erat ane ang fear 
to the well- I got hold of. 
the; 2 ri ‘} 
sir asf 708 on 
not ? 
carriage caused the water to sl 


first began t 
a good strong ripple upon it, and at last splash-splash, bang, 
bang, it went in Raph were right over the sides. of the 5 
and through our garland, flooding the whole .van, 
making 8 nice a mess as ever 1 wished to see. The Hi 
piled up all the lu and there were luckily only a box o ¥ 
two—while I set to work to blow the salmon ‘ 
reader must understand that if you ot} 
lived fish like the salmon a constant Tow of water, 
very soon die, and this because his gills are so constructed 
very soon to exhaust all the oxygen from a given quan’ 
water,. In order, , to supply this oxygen, Mr. 
has fitted at the bottom of his fish;carrier two, p with holes, 
perforated at the sides, and at the end of one o them an ate 
tachment for a pair of bellows. In order, therefore, that the 
water should be perpetually oxygenated, it was necessary to, 
keep this air-pump going continually. The splashing of the 
train spilt so much water out of the tank that the salmon’s, 
back became visible, and by his kicking and plunging hig, 
head out of the water he showed he wanted more air; ao I. 
furiously at him, the guard, an excellent fellow, tak-. 
ing ‘a spell .at the pump when I was tired; and 80 we went, 
on till we arrived at Chalbury station.. Here we stopped a = 
couple of minutes, and the engine-driver, who was 6, 9 
boiler of his engine, kindly turned the hose round, and J had 
just time to fill three buckets with water and put them in to 
the salmon ; he answered to it immediately, going deep down, 
into the water, and recovering from his fainting fit, Think- | 
ing how I might prevent further splashing, I rolled up two, ~ 
newspapers, pocket handkerchiefs, a pair of tro Hie and 
of the 
tank : and this answered capitally till we got to Oxford,I and — 
the guard blowing at him all the time. The water became, 
however, full of bits of the newspaper, and the r salmon 
was evidently very uncomfortable, if I may judge from his 
kickings and plunges for fresh air. 

At Oxford, I and the salmon had to change trains, and 
twenty minutes to wait. I enlisted two porters to drag the 
salmon in his tub to the nearest tap—the other side of some 
iron railings, of course—and I gave a fly-driver a fee to keep 
handing me over buckets of fresh water, which I poured right 
down upon the fish from a height; again his faintness went 
away, and he sneaked down to the bottom of his prison, and 
I still had hopes of bringing him to London. A crowd col- 
lected, of course, and the remarks were amusing. ‘‘ What the 
deuce. has he got there?” ‘Gold fish,” said one; “A sea 
snake,” says another ; ‘‘ A young whale,” cried a third; “ It’s 
Dr. Buckland’s man has got a lively curiosity for his master,” 
said a fourth. They might well call me “the man,” for my 
wading-boots were one mass of Severn mud, and my coat 
nearly wet through, and I expect I looked a pretty guy. 
“Here, some of you,” said I, “just take a turn at the bellows, 
please.” Not one of the lookers-on would help a bit, excepts 
medical gentleman (Dr. C.), who happened to be in the train, 
and who gave me his assistance. Up comes the train, and not 
& minute to spare. The guard demurs at putting “ my lug- 
gage” into his van. I was in agonies. Upcomes the station- 
master. “Anywhere,” says he (and many thanks to him), 
“only make haste; the man must go with his master’s fish,” 
He then opened a mysterious cupboard close behind the en- 
gine, and six porters and myself lifted in the salmon. I got 
in also, and the porter closed the doors. It was as dark as 
pitch, so I instantly struck a vesuvian, and perceived that I 
was literally in a close-shut iron box, and not a breath of air 
tobe had. ‘Good heavens!” I thought, “if I stay in here I 
shall certainly be suffocated, and the train only stops once be- 
tween Oxford and Reading.” 
they opened the door and let me out; and I had just a mo- 
ment to hop into a sort of narrow cage, where there was no- 
thing but a great wheel, and only just room to move, and from 
which I could shake hands with the engine-driver. 

Away we went, like lightning, and, after a sharp spin 
through the air, we arrived at Reading. “A shilling a-bucket 
for water!” I exclaimed, as we ran into the station. One of 
the porters luckily heard me, and the moment the train stop- 
ped I got to the salmon—and not a moment too soon, for the 
water had nearly all ——_ out of the carrier, and he was 
nearly high and dry. hile the porter poured in the water, I 
kept pumping the fish; but, fearing suffocation in the iron 
cupboard, I again retreated. After a tremendously anxious 
time of suspense, at last we ran into Paddi I imme- 
diately rushed to the salmon. “By Jove, he is dead! the ex- 

ment has failed !” said I to my friend Bartlett, of the Zoo- 
ogical, who had come to meet me. “ But there is just a 
chance. Get some porters; I know where the water-tap is, 
just behind the cabs there.” So the men half-carried, half- 
pulled the tank up to the water-tap ; and one of the men seeing 
how bad the salmon was, most kindly turned on the fire-tap 
and let in a deluge of water right on to the fish, | it run 
for twenty minutes. This saved the salmon’s life; he soon 
turned on his back again, and swam round and round as 
though he was back again in the “ boiling water” at the Wor- 
cester weir. , 

When he seemed all right again, we managed to get him 
up into the cart, which jolted so fearfully with the weight 
that I was obliged to stop twice at two cab-stands, and fill up 
from the waterman’s bucket. We drove straight at a gallop 
to the Zoological Gardens, and, lighted by « lantern, went. at 
once to the sturgeon’s pond. Lifting the tank over the railing 
of the pond, I got into the water, slid the salmon gently into 
his future home; he made two or three jumps right out of the 
water, and was then quite quiet. ” said I, 
“you will not want any more blowi ws to 

ht. So good luck to you, and mind you don’t quarrel with 
the sturgeon!” The next morning I went to see my friend, 
and was moet pleased to find that he a comforta- 
ble night. There isa big stone in the of the sturgeon’s 
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nd Ww not show himself to his numerous 


‘meanwhile was positively furious; he swam 
peared bie peed nies @ much- 
| and insulted “ Confound that Frank Buckland ! 

ise into my pond ; and 
. when all good fish 
Q , and turns an upstart thing like a 
; my bed ! ippenens Leendert ee 
rite. Times again, am perpetuall to made 
seals manner. Confound your novelties | Tam 
nest ete Py to come and see.” 
‘Tise last news, , is that the salmon and the sturgeon 
; peace » and that. yesterday m Mr. 
royal fish swimming quietly, fin-in-fin, 
round and round the pond. 
most fact, which we have al- 
Hae D sorta of food. likely..to be. salotable. ‘Tencant the 
i sorts ¥ to ennant, the 
 %eeper, therefore took a number of lively roach and dace, 
gpd threw them in to the salmon. The salmon came out 
ly from under his stone, and in a moment made an ar- 
tush and a dash at the little fish, and snapped up 
five in an instant. As is the case with all caged ani- 
whether man, beast, or fish—prisoner are very shy dur- 
he first few days of captivity, and will not feed. When 
however, they find their appetite, they will get on 
i... Our pet salmon has to feed (though I am sorry 
alittle white fluff cw about his scales), and we 
reat hopes of his ultimately lively and doing well. 
[must here return my sincere thanks to Mr. Allies, 
iii auger sapeiraapies and. cleo to Mx Goargn-end 
ry out my ex ents; an to an 
 pever: a of the Worcester Fisheries Eeoeion So- 
» ciety, who showed me the greatest kindness and attention. 
Me Frank BUCKLAND. 
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kmperial Parliament. 


TWO DAYS’ SUMMARY. 


Inthe House of Lords, March 1, Earl Russell, in replying to 

@ question put by the Marquis of Westmeath, said that H. M. 

“Government had no power under the Alien Act to take an 

“eps against Mazzini for his plieged complicity in the plot to 

; inate the Emperor of the French; nor had the Govern- 

‘ment any a that the signor was guilty of the crime im- 
to : 


~ Inthe House of Commons, Lord R. Cecil gave notice that 

‘on the first open day after Easter he should move a resolution 

@eclaring “that it is unconstitutional and inconsistent with 

the rights of her Majesty’s subjects for any Minister of the 

Crown, without statute authority or power to do so, to order 

he detention of ships belonging to owners in this country.” 

Mr. Dalglish inquired whether the Government intended to 

ze the Danish war steamers recently launched on the 

p, as they had seized the alleged Confederate cruiser 

ero. on that river. Mr. Layard replied that the Danish 

ister had pledged his word. thatthe fitting out of the ves- 

not be proceeded with under present circumstanees, 

Government had sufficient confidence in that pro- 

tely upon it. So far, the ent of the Danish 

ister had been honourably carried out. 

» A-question put hy Mr. Cox gave Mr. Stansfeld an opportu- 

iy of contradicting, in the pluinest and most positive terms, 

! gation that he had any cipation in or knowledge 

the plot to assassinate the Emperor of the French. Mr. 

nsfeld also stated his conviction that Mazzini, with whom 

was intimately acquainted, was incapable of the conduct 

imp uted to him in connection with the proceedings of Greco 
d-his confederates. 

_ MrsDisraeli asked for information relative to the proposed 

nference on Dutch and whether the assent of France 

mereto was conditional. The right honourable gentleman 

lade a very severe attack on the policy of Earl Russell, who, 

he insinuated, was ae me | blundering and placing a 3 

d-in a false Lm pew Lord Palmerston, in replying to Mr. 

acli, defended the foreign policy of the Government, and 

d that the information asked for would be found in the 

pers to be published the next day. After seme remarks 

fom Mr. 8. Fitzgerald, the house went into committee of sup- 

ply on the navy estimates. 


' Irish affairs were the sole topic of discussion in the House 
rds on the eve of the 2d. The Marquis of Clanri- 

de complained that Government had taken no active mea- 

ures to stop the wholesale oer of Foreign enlistments 
Mongst the Irish —— he Foreign Secretary admit- 
that recruiting for the Federal army was a breach of neu- 

lity and an offence against British law. He had remonstra- 

led with the American Ambassador on the subject, but Mr. 
m1 we ge denied the truth of the allegation. Gov- 

en , therefore, no alternative but to wait until suffi- 
evidence had been obtained to justify a prosecution, and 

he said, had hitherto not been at command. Lord Do- 
toughmore naively observed that the conduct of Government 
ling Federal recruiting in Ireland contrasted very unfa- 

y bly with the course they had pursued in the case of the 
_ Lord Derby drew attention to the military training that is 
peng undergone by the Fenians in Dublin and Cork, and 
ied whether Government had given orders to stop such 
Earl Granville said that the police had received in- 

one to watch closely the proceedings of these embryo trai- 
people will agree with Lord Granville that the Fe- 

is a contemptible organization, but its mem- 

8 will be‘all the less dangerous if their movements are sub- 


ject to poliee supervision. 

_ inthe House of Commons it was announced that the com- 

etitive trials between the Armstrong and Whitworth 
, enone 6a. e e delay, it was intima- 
)*e, was attributable to Mr. Whitworth, not to Government. 
. Marsh afterwards proposed a resolution to the effect 
the civil service and miscellaneous estimates have been 
many eae, By ar ought to. be reduced. He 
body knew, that there had been an im- 
nse increase in diture under these two heads; 


{ 


such as he moved is not so e. Mr. F. Peel 
ted out the 


joreligib 
of maki Se tee ro0rie Va such hea: 
ity an ess 
as the votes + ctuvation and the grants for the reform 
of criminals and for putting down the slave trade were 
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hat advantage would result from an abstract re- | certain 


lopped off. The motion was withdrawn. Some business 
postponed, and } number of billa forweptied a stage. nae 


RAIS Ys re 
GLADSTONE DE SEMEOTUTEH. 

Mr. Gladstone's sermon at Hawarden on the value of thrift 
was not compnonidand tee sermons he is said. to be always 
retng o y_are, merely for his own edification, or that of 
& ncial audience, It was gt gbwexy of a conviction 
ey reoeee in ‘his mind, and even then was impell- 
ing him towards a measure which, if the people t it 
heartily, may make thrift of the most provident and far-sight- 
ed kind a constituent of the national character, . All through, 
the recess little hints have appeared in the semi-official jour- 
nals of some great measure with which Mr. Gladstone intend- 
ed to continue the war against pauperism which he declared 
when he instituted the State Banks for the poor ;. and social 
reformers half expected that it would be ushered in byone of 
those wonderful efforts which, besides making ‘Mr. Gladstone 
a came pert that rich eloquence and exact statistics 
may p at the same time from the same mouth ; that 
Adam. Smith might have been an orator, or Cicero a currency 
doctor, and yet not have been an intellectual lusus nature. 

he effort, however, has been postponed, and the most decis- 
ive blow which since the new Poor Law has been levelled by 
a British Government at English misery has been delivered 
in the form of a short, simple, and almost technical Bill, in- 
troduced without explanation “ by Mr: Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Peel.” 

Inthe Act which created the Post-office Savings’ Banks 
there was, a8 we pointed: out some weeks since, a clause en- 
abling any person to purchase a small deferred annuity. 
That clause was, however, inoperative, and, indeed, so far 
forgotten that the Postmasters in country districts declared 
they knew nothing about it, and refused without special in- 
structions to carry out its provisions. It required the poor 
man afraid of the workhouse for his old age to buy the annu- 
ity by a single payment, and as he had not the money, and 
would pot part with it if he had, and seldom heard of the 
Act, and could not understand its provisions when he did 
hear, he never attempted to benefit by the new principle in- 
troduced. In three Jeep there was scarcely a single appli- 
cation, not one serious one, indeed, except from 4 liberal 
master or two anxious to provide for an old dependent, and 
the poor went on subscri to societies, which every edu- 
cated man who read their rules knew must fall just when life- 
long payments have made their promises beneficial. 
Gladstone resolved, therefore, on extendingthis scheme, and 


y | the present Bill gives the Treasury power to accept payment 


for such annuities in instalments, to be regulated as to amount 
and intervals entirely by the 
That is all contained in the important clause, and that is 
enough in Mr. Gladstone’s hands to reform the habits of Eng- 
lish lower-class life, and, if only the masses can be induced to 
accept the enormous privilege conceded, to revolutionize the 
operation of the Poor Laws. For it enables the Chancellor 
by simple executive order to create a vast Benevolent So- 
ciety, covering the entire kingdom with its offices, open to 
subscriptions like the societies which already zover the land, 
but unlike them beyond risk of fraud, or injustice, or bank- 
ruptcy, or the temptation of exhausting trust funds in unli- 
mited beer for the throats of thirsty trustees. He can,and we 
believe will, arrange that payments in pennies shall be re- 
ceived weekly at all: post-office savings banks, which pny- 
ments shall secure to the payer an annuity at sixty of not less 
than ten shillings a week. John Smith, engineer journey- 
man, may, in fact, by sacrificing—on a rough calculation— 
about seven pence a week of his w: , guarantee himself 
against poverty when he can work no longer, or if he has a 
little extra nerve in parting with wages, may buy for himself 
an old age of hearty, well-fed comfort. The servant whonow, 
after a life of well-fed ease, passed in houses where she 
is as far as physical comfort is concerned herself one of the 
rich, looks forward to the workhouse as her only home in old 
age, may, by merely paying-away her “yails,” secure herself 
an independence which will make her a welcome guest with 
all the relatives who now plead that, kindly as they are in- 
clined, they can but just feed themselves. This payment, 
moreover, is made for an absolute certainty. Ne blunder of 
calculation, or fraud by secretaries, or claim from a pot-house 
landlord, or vote by half-drunk men, received as “ liberal” by 
the society and as insane by Mr. Tidd Pratt, can impair the 
State guarantee, or leave the nation without means to allow 
the annuity earned by such ceaseless thrift. The element of 
risk, the doubt as to future solvency which destroys the in- 
stinctive thrift of the poor, is removed, and evezy penny the 
labourer can lay by is assured beyond all chances, save those 
which would destroy the value of Consols, to his old age. It 
is not too much to say that ifthe scheme is accepted by Par- 
ligament and the people, the worst misery of poverty, the vague 
dread of the future which deepens and intensifies itself with 
every advance of education, the anxiety which is the harass of 
the middle-class, and is becoming the torture of the poor, will 
be abolished. The first clause of the little bill ona half-sheet 
of paper is the deadliest blow ever levelled by an English 
Cabinet at the sum of human misery, the strongest check offi- 
aa have ever been enabled to place on recklessness and pro- 
ty. 
here is little danger, we imagine, of any Parliamentary re- 
sistance to the Bill. The only ciass it injures, the publicans, 
will not perceive the injury, and the only officials it threatens, 
the man of Benevolent Societies, are fortunately unpaid. 
Such of the Boro Members as care about the matter are 
resolute advocates for every measure which tends to develop 
thrift, and the country gentlemen who might resist a bill that 
will increase labourers’ independence, are the men on 
whom the rates press heaviest. If only the proud and the 
self-respecting, the industrious and the thrifty, can be ‘en- 
couraged to take themselves finally off the rates, their amount 
may be diminished in the next generation by at. least one- 
half, and, imperfect as our land laws are, they keep up a clasa 
who think about the next generation at least as much as this. 
As education increases, the generous hatred of charity which 
produces in London alone a death per week from starvation, 
will filter downwards through classes which now claim the 
national alms as if it were a property their fathers had 
invested for them. Into every family education enters 
there must enter also new fear of the future, new desires 
to provide for the time when a man’s labour will no longer 
bring him food. The safest and the easiest mode of removing 
that source of dread is to deposit the weekly pennies in the 
place where alone they can secure a provision for old age, as 
as that of the capitalist. or of the owner of land. The 
class which of all others increases fastest, the half-educated, 
half-discontented, but as yet unenterprising villager, is the 
very one which will feel most strongly Mr. stone’s new 
temptation. It will check, perhaps more directly than any 
other restraint, the lesire to emigrate, and will enor- 





Mr. | there are 








The poor object to 
of business, and object still mo ‘ 
cussed in the —— taproom where, though the landlord is 
“safe,” and the villagers trusted, the master’s bailiff is neither, 
and the poor man’s relatives are greedy for little loans. Still, 
if the 1 is attractive the people will hear of it and un- 
derstand it in the ehd; but will it be attractive? In the towns 
we think it will, and among better-class servants; but 
throughout the mass of the poe it will be ed as hav- 
ing one serious drawback. atis tobe done about sick- 
ness? Old age is far to the young, but sickness is always 
near, “ confinements” are pretty nearly inevitable, and the so- 
ciety which offers allowances for illness as well as old age 
may have the preference over the Government, which pro- 
vides for old alone... If the idea becomes that 
the society is the more beneficial, Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
will, like Rte? other advance in civilisation, benefit the 
mechanics, but just miss the country labourer. He ~~ 
see means for rege ag Bir objection, and we shall 
with some anxiety for exposition, but for ourselves we 
are clear that to succeed the State must go one step fur- 
ther, and tee, through the Union medical machine- 
ry, annuities payable in sickness. Without that advance, 
the benefit may be but partial; with it, Mr. Gladstone 
will have extinguished among the honest and the industrious 
the horrible dread of oldfage.—Spectator, Feb. 20, 


ey 
THE NEW MAP. OF EUROPE. 


A glance at the map of Europe is sufficient to show that 
reasons which, in various degrees, singly or 
in combination, have constituted its several divisions as oe 
now stand. The phical reason prevails in these islan 
and peninsulas, in regions backed by mountain frozen 
deserts or inhospitable seas. The national reason, or the in- 
fluence of race, tells most when the cognate branches of some 
one human family have been closely Lwimes and other cir- 
cumstances have favoured their assimilation and fusion. 
The political reason takes its origin from history—from the 
achievements of conquerors and great statesmen, or from a 
course of policy favourable to alliances and compacts for mu- 
tual advantage, leading to closer and more permanent union. 
If we review the States of Europe under these three divisions, 
it will be observed that the most enterprising, ambitious and 
poner y are those ae — — the bate geen 
strength of a great race, or the perfect security of a good geo- 
picket position, or both these advantages. The most con- 
seryative are those which have grown out of policy and must 
depend ‘upon it. It may be a bold word to say, so we say it 
in all humility—nothing but a folly spprceching to madness 
can prevent France, England and ‘Russia from very 
great Powers. This cannot be said of any one of the States 
that lie between them. a * * 

All that Austria can safely attempt is to kee togeth- 
er and as they are, to hold its own if possible, to leave its 
neighbours alone, to maintain a good police on its frontiers, 
cultivate tolerable relations with its neighbours, and let the 
influences of peace do: their work in cementing and mixing 
her various and scarcely congruous races. 

Such is the Power which, urged by sudden impulse, has 
raced across Europe to inflict a deadly wound on another 
Power, a onl — oe os alous ont Ras geet bs 
the composition of her people and her or amal- 

_. Denmark, with much more reason than Austria, 
and a longer prescription to plead in her favour, has been at- 
tempting, perhaps not with equal cleverness, but with more 
than equal candour, to reduce into an actual administrative 
unity provinces which have been held together now, without 
interruption, for several generations. There is not a fault to 
be found with the Danish policy that does not lie against the 
Austrians, in the dealings of the House of Hapsburg with its 
discordant multitude of subjects. The difference in fayour of 
Austria is one of might, not right, for she conspires and co- 
operates, after a on, with forty million Ge akin to 
the malcontents with whom Christian IX. has to deal, hos- 


‘tile to those under Francis Joseph. But as Austria lives and 


breathes by policy, by — she must stand or fall. As she 
does to Denmark, so must she expect to be done by.: What- 
ever she says to Denmark must be read in Venetia, in Hun- 
gary, in Transylvania and Galicia. When she declares war 
upon Denmark she declares war also in behalf of all those 
alien dependencies against herself. When she says this is 
her time, she proclaims with trumpet voice that is their 
time also to assert their national independence. So Austria 
finds, in fact: for scarcely has she completed her occupation 
of Schleswig before she has to deal with the more terrible oc- 
cupation of one of her own provinces by the original 
race itself, fighting with the best means and the best weapons 
at its command. ‘ 

Englishmen can speak their thoughts with a . good con- 
science at such a time. We, too, have had to deal with di- 
vers races: but we have done all that was possible to make 
them one, and, on the whole, we have succeeded. Our — 
interest in the approaching conflict is that populations hel 
under an alien crown shall either be made to feel that their 
true interest, their improvement and their self- lie that 
way, or shall achieve their independence. But ce has 
not that purely philanthropic interest in the question, nor 
even has Russia. car Bs = og commnting geo- 

cal ition, a y homogeneous 
Soon ter Varieties of race sink into cance wane 
com; with her oneness. Indeed, the policy of all 
her statesmen has been directed for centuries to the 
abolition of e that could stand in the way of 
unity. The nobility, religion, langu rv liable to 
assume a local and independent character—has been beaten 
or smoothed down into ideal Frenchman, The result is 
8 power unknown to any other forty millions of men. But 
France has her grievance, the abstract justice of which can- 
not be denied. She sees beyond the frontier, imposed by 
European jealousy, but within the frontier that Nature her- 
self too » & large population more French than 
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for rémonstrance is riot defined ; but we presume it to be that | for, while the knell ofthe Confederacy has been rung ont 
the Alabama and her consorts are doing serious injury to the | with more han ever, the Southerners manifest an 
commercial world at large, while they do not in the smallest | unaccountable unwillin to give in. Their troops, under 
‘@egree act out the part of naval belligerents. Indeed it is |General Johnston, in place of retreating into the fastnesses of 


ward the battle-grounds of East Tennessee. Western Virginia 
‘has had its alarm in the neighbourhocd of Guyandotte ; and 
even Washington itself was pictured on Thursday as under 
the influence of a periodical scare. af 7 

At a moment, too, when preparations are in hand 
on either side for making more bloody than ever this 
most deplorable conflict, babblers talk about reconstruct- 
ing the Union. And in the same breath they boast of the im- 
mense and irreparable injuries inflicted upon the South by 
the late raids, especially that under General Sherman! With 
barbaric disregard to the rights of humanity and the claims of 
brethren, they boast the destruction of all that supports hu- 
man life. In a military point of view it was an admirable 
achievement and entirely legitimate, the breaking up of 150 
miles ofrail-road, the breaking down of 67 bridges, the smashing 
20 locomotives and 28 cars. But when one reads further that 
10,000 bales of Cotton were burnt, it is impossible not to groan 
over the injury inflicted on commerce; and when, further 
still, one finds that many mills were consumed, together with 
more than two million bushels of wheat, it becomes im- 
possible to restrain one’s indignation. If we go 
to Fort Lafeyette for saying it, we say plainly that 
this is warring with women and children, and that 
it is an abomination in the sight of the world. Before 
it, the doings of the Alabama, so much reprobated, shrink 
into trifles. Yet, with unaccountable simplicity, some of the 
war correspondents of Northern papers affect astonishment 
at the bitter feelings entertained in the South! And, as 
though it were not sufficient to carry on a crusade against 
private property, and even to endanger the very existence of 
whole communities, brutal writers are found here and there 
forgetful of all decency. A notable instance was seen very 
lately in New Orleans. The wife of General Beauregard, a 
most charitable and highly esteemed lady, died there on the 
2nd inst. On the following day, when her grave was dug but 
not filled, the WV. 0. Hra published a revolting article on the 
relations between the deceased and herjhusband. The city’s 
feeling and exasperation on the subject were manifested by 
the attendance of ten thousand spectators’ dt the funeral. 
Public sentiment, we fear, is becoming hardened and demo- 
ralized, under the influences of this fratricidal war. 

But when will the war end? Nineteen men out of twenty 
respond in public—“ never, till the South issubdued.” But the 
proportion is more than one in twenty, who tell the inquirer, 
in subdued tone, that the war will end when the North is 
tired of it. Are there any indications of such a change? We 
can scarcely tell; yet strange circumstances are coming to 
light. (The labouring classes are beginning to be restless. 
‘They ‘want increased wages, in proportion to the enormously 
increased rate of living, and without any sacrifice on their 
part in order to support the war. They fear, too, that they 
may presently be driven to labour by force. And why should 
they not be, if the story be true, that the Government has. pe- 
remptorily called upon the locomotive builders in Paterson to 
supply its wants, under penalty of their buildings being appro- 
priated by force to Government purposes? The people, 
in short, are beginning to discover for themselves that 
war is not such a glorious and profitable occupation, as 
the Clergy and the shoddy-contractors represent it. Still, it 
is quite possible that all the ebullition of distaste may be 
turned into electioneering channels. At present, Mr. Lincoln 
and Generals McClellan and Fremont are the candidates be- 
fore the country for the next Presidency of these United 
States. Detur digniori! 























































































. It is contrary to the spirit of the age; and specially 
unacceptable in the eyes of those nations, that have formerly 
leagued and registered themselves as opposed to privateering. 
If the Alabama even went in occasionally to attack a stray 
U. 8. gun-boat, the indignation would not be so strong and 
general. The South, it is true, way justly plead that they 
over, is are only retaliating for outrages on private property, in- 
what it| flicted by the armies of the Union. The answer may satisfy 
the Southern conscience ; it will not win over neutral assent. 
"9 TR Rae a The Solicitor-General furthermore intimated—which was 

wth é a 
ton Uf erolltioes PBI seen one would oscupy bai Uitte space, totally needless, as the fact was patent—that our Government 
and would gratify at least one, and! think many of.your readers,’” | Was at liberty to close its ports against these vessels. Of 
“ Thus writes a friend, and we answer: In a word, The| course it is; but it by no means follows, as absurdly assumed 
Independent.” by certain writers here, that it is therefore bound to do so. 
We quote, of course, from The Independent itself—A poor | This would be to exercise a strict neutrality no longer. We 
wontan seeking alms, and approaching a very devout lady of| are no more bound to exercise our neutral rights, according 
our sequaintance by what was thought to be her weak side,| to the desire of the United States, than the South is bound to 
addressed her thus; “Madam, do relieve me; I'll tell you what | carry on this war s0 as to favour our humanitarian views or 
I am—Iam a truly humble pious Christian.” our trading policy. We leave the subject, for to-day, with the 
' of By’ remark, that all the fine writing in American newspapers 
Be cen orang Rye gn ad prcoubowsphaandprrscipbey ad wird 
stitute for ths Hotes resolution abrogeting the Canadian ect. | el” atgumente with a threat, that just sach (unlawful) measure 
ity.treaty. It authorizes the ent to give the re- as is meted out by neutrals now will be their own standard of 
quired notice, and, in event of no new treaty being made, for|by-and-by. “Yon are behaving scandalously,” they say, 
its final abrogation. It bas been stated that the Canadian au-}“ and you ought to pay all the damages. Take notice, 


thorities were willing to either i e treaty : 
as i el the objections he gyal pease Mesa pig ol to pe boy though, that we shall do precisely the same, if we have the 
tiate‘a new one. The resolution a, upon by the com-| chance.” ; 
mittee leaves the matter in a shape for them to t, ifthey| One of the nine days’ wonders is an attempt to implicate 
choose. The required notice will be ven by the President | wr, Stansfeld, M. P. for Halifax and the junior Lord of the 
2) ee eer eX = Admiralty, with the recent plot for assassinating the Emperor 

of the French, by and through his intimacy with Mazzini, 
The charge was made by the prosecuting crown lawyer, du- 
ring the trial of the latest batch of conspirators. There was a 
great hue and cry over it in the French Senate; and in due 
time Mr. Stansfeld was called to account in the House of 
Commons. Put upon the stand where shirking and pre- 
varication are difficult, and would be fatal to a man in office, 
Mr. Stansfeld utterly and indignantly denied the charge. He 
acknowledged however, and with pride, his intimacy with the 
red reyolutionist above-named, and left, we think, the im- 
pression that he himself was cognizant that Mazzini did take 
part in these hideous plote—not for the purpose of taking life, 
but for that of terrifying his Imperial Majesty out of, or into, 
any special course! We shall learn something more on this 
point when we receive the Aradia’s mail; but we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion that the bosom friend of 
Mazzini ought not to hold a conspicuous place under the Bri- 
tish crown. We doubt whether we have heard the last on 
this subject. 

We commend to special attention a borrowed article else- 
where, eXplaining @ project set on foot by Mr. Gladstone, for 
permanently ameliorating the condition of our poorer classes. 
The scheme is greatly lauded ; next week, however, we pro- 
pose to offer to the serious reader the reverse of the medal. 
Wise or otherwise, approved or set aside, it is gratifying to 
record that the acute intelligence and ripe ability of our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are employed in such a cause. Well 
is it for England that, amid all the squabbles for place and 
power and the thousand feverish excitements of the day, her 
ablest statesmen find leisure to ponder over and mature such 
practical measures as this. The hour has not yet come—and 
far distant may it be—when they shall proclaim every thing 
“ very] good,” and so call upon the world to bow down in 
homage to her institutions! 

































































_ Ignorant Briss.—George Thompson, the English aboli- 
tionist, of Exeter Hall fame, has lately lectured in Boston, In 
his lecture he made the followin very just remark: “ There 
has always been in Great Bri a lamentable ignorance 
touching the nature of the constitution and the rights of the 
individual States and their relations to the Fed Govern- 
ment.” It is equally “lamentable” that a wide-spread igno- 
rance on these topics is not confined to Great Britain.—JV. 0. 
Picaytine. 

Corron-Spryners at Ovut-Door Worx.—Mr. Rawlinson, 
C.E., has reported to the Poor Law Board on the working of 
the Pablic Works Act passed for the relief of Lancashire, It 
seems that the cotton towns have either taken or are taking, 
the whole sum of £1,500,000, the actual amount ly 
granted. being £883,700; that of the latter amount 65 per 
cent. is being spent on roads and sewers, another large per 
ery on waterworks, and the rest on private enterprise ; 
that the works are very beneficial and very well done, but 
that they have employed fewer cotton hands than was ex- 
pected, “Those workmen who have been employed have be- 
nefited greatly in health, and one exellent effect of the seheme 
has been to popularize out-door labour.—Spectator, Feb. 27. 
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A Week in Continental Europe. 

Sundry arrivals have brought papers and letters of the 3rd 
inst. from. Liverpool and telegrams from Halifax, N. 8., to the 
6th. The'news is varied and interesting. Military operations 
have not been very brisk in the Danish Duchies; but it is ru- 
moured that the German forces are determined to enter Jut- 
fand. »On the other: hand, hopes are entertained that both 
Austria and Prussia are beginning to be aware that'the policy 
they are pursuing toward Denmark, in this dispute, may be 
visited hereafter upon themselves—upon the one in Venetia 
and Hungary, upon the other in her Rhenish provinces. If 
the passionate excitement of the Teutons can be calmed 
down, diplomacy may have a chance of settling the whole af- 
fair.—The coming Emperor of the Mexicans has arrived in 
Paris, which is held to be bis political point of departure for 
the scene of/his fnture labours.—In Austrian Galicia, serious 
revolutionary troubles are reported. These, coupled with the 
undoubted’ readiness of Victor Emmanuel to attack the 
Southern frontier of liis old enemy, will tend to make the 
Cabinet of Vienna, active in allaying the turmoil and staying 
the hostilities in the North. 





Bumoured Loss of the Italian Man-of-War. 

Among the naval items in this day’s Albion will be found a 
memorandum of the circumstances; that have given rise to 
serious apprehensions as to the fate of the Ré Galantuomo. 
There is no need to recapitulate them here; but we beg leave 
to record our satisfaction at the prompt measures adopted for 
search and relief,and at the same time our confident hope 
that there is less cause for alarm than the public imagines. 
It-is almost incredible that such a ship, amply provided with 
means of signalizing in case of extreme emergency, and with 
boats for the escape of her crew, could have gone down in com- 
paratively moderate weather, and left no sign of the disaster. On 
the contrary, we shall expect to hear that the crippled vessel has 
arrived at Bermuda, at Halifax, or off this port, according to 
prevalent winds; or at least that she has been deliberately 
abandoned. Taking to boats in mid-winter, in the mid-At- 
lantic, is attended with terrible risks ; but we repeat our disbe- 
lief in the sudden submersion theory. It is not improbable 
that, soon after the nine o’clock rocket was fired on board the 
Ré Galantiuomo, it was found that the leakage was abated by 
putting her on a particular course. Persevering in this, and 





The Civil War. 

Again we have no military operations on 4 large scale, or 
with serious issue, to chronicle. Yet events march; and the 
lover of news has not been without his daily food. In no 
country in the world save this, we venture to add, could so 
many changes have occurred, without greater manifestations 
of public feeling. Profound callousness has taken the place 
of feverish excitement. 

Major-General Ulysses 8. Grant, the best or at least the 
most successfal officer high in the service, has been formally 
nominated a Lieut.-General with supreme command, thus su- 
perseding General Halleck at Washington, who subsides—with 
a compliment from Mr. Lincoln—into Chief of Staffto the new 
Commander. General Grant’s position now corresponds 
with that which General Scott occupied, at the commence- 
ment of the war. His head-quarters are to be in the field; 
and he is soon expected back from Nashville, to handle per- 
sonally the Army of the Potomac.—Other changes have also 
taken place; but we do not deem it necessary to record them. 
The Opposition papers intimate that this most important one 
has been planned for the double purpose of saddling General 
Grant with the responsibility of the pending campaign, and 
of so absorbing him with military duties as to keep him out 
of the Presidential field. ‘This is scandal, of course. ‘So also 
they tell us that Mr. Lincoln’s new call for two hundred thou- 
sand more men, to be enrolled before the 15th of next month 
under threat of Draft—put forth since our last—is but a dodge 
to stimulate volunteering, which is never so brisk as on the 
eye ofa levy by Conscription. More scandal this, of course ; 





Domestic Affairs. 

Scarcely a night passes in Parliament, without an attack of 
some sort made upon the Administration, in reference to the 
Dano-German war, or to the several open maritime questions 
with the United States that have accumulated since the civil 
war began. Leading to no motions, and productive of no re- 
sults, these discussions tell us little that we did not previously 
know, ‘They are, it is true, annoying to the Government; but 
they are-by no means beneficial to the Opposition. We must 
notice, however, tht on the 4th inst., Mr. Shaw Lefevre made 
what is termed a strong Northern speech, berating the Foreign 
office for permitting Confederate privateers. to haunt British 
Colonial ports, and gerierally taking the ground assumed 
here by American writers. The Solicitor-General made the 
only Hovel announcement that we have seen in print for 
months past; he said that the Government was considering 
how they could remonstrate with the Southern Confederacy. 
Here the telegram leaves us in the dark. The precise ground 


West, the Italian Captain may well have been beyond signal 
distance when the next hour for the exchange came round. 
Such is our supposition ; let us hope that it may prove cor- 
rect. 

Furthermore, the words “we are in a sinking condition,” 
attributed to the spokesman on board the Italian man-of- 
war, are thought by some persons to argue the imminence of 
the danger. They do not convey to our mind the same idea. 
The phrase in fact, coming from the mouth of a foreiguer, 
must not be judged as though uttered.in a seaman’s native 
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have used | flatter any one, from an Imperial Highness to a Congressman— 

' He }:was, as Chairman, the right man in the right place. In the 
y—stay by us ;” | course of one of his eloquent speeches, eulogistic of Mr. Gideon 
rout ” That the Ital-| Welles and his administration of naval affairs, he alluded 
‘any preparation to abandon his ship, | to “ that marvellous creation of the genius and skill of Erics- 
e aid in so doing, leads us, as. we say, to | son, the wonder of the age, the turretted monitor.” Now Mr. 
of the case than that which is put forward | Ericsson did not invent the revolving turret ; and moreover, 


to do him justice, he has never directly claimed credit for so 


dy von ames in the aecount elsewhere, that—in addi-|doing. He has shown himself very snappish about Capt. 
1 16 the steamer chartered and despatched by the Italian | Coles’s pretensions, but he has never pot forth his own. 
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comfortable hut; he drank inthe splendowt of sunrise and sun- 
set; he trod the vélvet grass; he med ‘to bird-music, and 
the voices, low or lond, of win d the br ; he partook 
daily of berries and water; and at night he slept sweetly and 
dreamed of Angelina. And ultimately Angelina found bim there , 
in the dale, and they made it up; and were happy, carolling love 
songs together: So the poet tells.us; but whether Edwin lived as 
peacefully after the arrival of the charmer as he had done before, 
we are not informed. 

This latter point, however, is not essential. He possesses my 
fancy, just now, as the Hermit of the Dale, as the type of Peace, 
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Consul—Great Britain, the United States, France,and Russia | Manufacture and perhaps improvement, if you please, Mr. | as an exemplar of wisdom, Lbelieve in thedale. When Angelina 
have each at this moment’ steam corvette bound to the scene | Everett; but not creation. dances with the hateful Jenkins ; when the jingling ceases because 
of this marine mystery, with succour, ifayailable) The U.8.| Incorrect in a leading fact, Mr. Everett was not specially the coins are few ; when head-ache revenges excess of punch ; 
steamer Proteus was despatched from the: Brooklyn: Navy | happy in one of his principal illustrations. Having exhausted | V5) the Bisck coat begins to whites at tts scams; when the 
Yard; the tench Phlégéthon hence, the Russian Variag from |the Pelopponesian war in his high-wrought oration on the ie c cho; Ay in Pees eng sf ’ a Acid ang ar gcse 
Hampton “Roads, ‘and our own Styz from Holifix, N. 8.—| battle-field of Gettysburg, he now came down to modern times. cooms only « nolay, tiresome, end deeneting farce, I think of Ea- 
What I ‘ingtanee of the usefulness of electricity ! So soon as | If the U.8. Navy, said he, has failed to catch the Alabama, 80 win, and long to follow his example. There is something very 
Her. Majesty’s Consul here, ever active and judicious, heard of | did Nelson vainly chase the immense flotilla of Napoleon | pacific in the idea of water-cresses and'a garment of eerge. It in- 
the rumoured disaster, he telegraphed the news to Lord Lyons | round the Mediterranean, from May till August, 1798. The 


spires a mood akin to that in which you enjoy some quiet church, 
at Washington, with a suggestion that his Lordship should | fancifulness of the comparison may perhaps have tickled | when the parson and the congregation are away, and the old 


forward diréctions to Halifax accordingly. The lines were | some of his listeners; but it may also have seemed to them as | Verger nods on his bench, and the soft, afternoon sunshine pours 
all in good-working order ; and promptly came back’ the re-| breaking the chain of analogy, that persevering Nelson did | through the coloured windows, turning the very air to beautiful 
sponse from Nova Scotia: “ Message received. Atyz sailsim- | finally come up with his enemy,and that the chase ended in opal. And then the white dove of peace folds his wings upon 
mediately."" a certain Battle of the Nile. a non ~ wt whe ~- a = ® ets a laut ee — 
» 1, , Death of Sir William Brown. Finally, Mr. Everett thus poured out the balm of consola-| tn potty seenrwel oaied rm ver sak for s ohilling. . 

Shall we say, in customary phrase, “ we regret” to announce | tion, for the benefit of disappointed pursuers, nautical or na-| there not poor’s box at the door, and does not the world’s busi- 
this event? The term comes involuntarily to the pen; and | tional: “It of course must be by mere chance, if he (the | ness goon as usual? Yes—escape is impossible. One must smile 
yet, beyond the sorrowing circle of near relations, why should |‘ pirate’ of the Alabama) is ever captured.” 


Chance, eb ?| upon Jenkins, under all circumstances; and, when the coins are 
any one regret the close of a long, honourable, useful, philan- | Was it chance then, that led Nelson up and down the Medi- | few, jingle them all the more loudly; and wear brightest smiles 
thropic, consistent, and Christian life? The work of the de- 


terranean to Aboukir Bay, in 1798—round, by way of the | upon the face, when the tooth of care is sharpest at the heart. 

ceased gentleman was ended. His memory will be cherished | West Indies, to Trafalgar, in 1805? Mr. Everett is a very | There is no dale of refuge. 

with affectionate regard by thousands alike of Englishmen | high authority on some points; but when he treats of mari- bese eeertereras: cope cata = aa —— of — into 

and of Americans, especially by those among them connected | time affairs, he should address himself exclusively to Harvard | "01." 1. tnis rade are thecchoor cl atvife trarn ne even thon 

Wite-thels'twe cdaaspercial Canpinipins, Sophomores—or “ to the Marines.” and rad our trainufitaey tats trouble. It matters not that the 
y BACT aoe Suc apact lye devas arent A Word with  Contemr angels of our worship minister at their altars—Poetry, Painting, 

CO) : us: Atom) orary. ° , 

Brown, of Liverpool. -He was of Iriah birth, born at Bally-| Tn view of the prodigious increase and importance of the | Witt"burionawe spins thatthe hesreos aro broken unre 

mena, Antrim, about 81 years ago. Coming early in land and sea services of the United States, the establishment, vealing visions of beauty, purity, and love, to entrance our souls. 

life to this country with his father and several brothers, he in this city, of the Army and Navy Journal was hailed by this 


There is war beyond the portals, and we hear its echoes. There 
embarked in commercial pursuits. These he followed with | P@Per, in common with others, as the happy filling of a va- | are broken hearts, appealing to us out of their miserable solitude. 


remarkable success—yet not remarkable, in view of his probi- | Cuum. Several months have passed since that little occur- | Evil, everywhere powerful in this land, overwhelms peace and 
ty, his diligence, his energy, his judgment. The eminent firm | TeDce; but we particularly remember being struck with the | virtue, and surges up to the very walls of our retreat. 
of Brown, Brothers, and Co, in this city—now headed by Sir|4esire, apparent in the Jowrnal’s early columns, to treat 
William’s brother, Mr. James Brown—testifies to his high foreign professional points with moderation and courtesy, and 
standing in the mercantile community of this continent; that to avoid the habitual proneness to braggadocio with which 
of Brown, Shipley, and Go. ot Liverpool, has served the same the American press is not unjustly charged. But the down- 
office abroad. Establishing this latter house of business, aud,| W@"4 tendency is, it appears, irresistible; and on Saturday 
identifying himself fully with local interests, Sir William—then last the Journal went over bodily to the Anglophobic and 
Mr. Brown—rose s0 rapidly and so highin public esteem, that gasconading school, in a brief but sarcastic editorial upon the 
he was selected to represent South Lancashire on the Liberal endless theme of gunnery. the insane wickedness of this epoch, how much less consolation 
int t, and retained his seat through several stormy political The article in question opened with these words : “ The Eng- | is there in the feeble representatives of the Arts! Ifthe drama 
periods. For many years he served his constituents faithfully | !ish have named their target ship at Portsmouth the America.” | fails to shield us, of what avail the theatres 2 Can these latter 
and honestly, personally respected even by his political oppo- | They have done no such thing. This old and useless 50-gun endure the port ay teat ighecrageken ; yee nas fn 
nents, » At length, in 1860, age and enfeebled healt, induced | *#iling frigate has been on the Navy List for years past, under pra pe gas FP gabon ceawealy saan po Fa a Pal 
his retirement from a position, whence the Conservatives of this very name, and therefore has noi now been christened. gains for which they live. - But neither directly nor indirectly do 
South Lancashire had, more than once, in vain essayed to oust Neither is it an unreasonable presemptson that she has been they essay their duty—to warn, to rebuke, to humanize, to exalt 

_him. Then it was that in compliment to the commercial lately brought forward, because suitable for the purpose—not | ine people: Five hundred years ago, the plays that were done in 
community, and in acknowledgment of Mr. Brown’s public from any such silly antipathetic reason as the Army and Navy 


one v ‘ England, uncouth though they were, had at least a eovert b earing 
spirit and noble character as made manifest on many an occa- Journal intimates. The additional boast, that if the America | upon publie affairs. To-day they have, forthe most part, no such 


sion,  Baronetéy ‘was conferred upon him by the Whig Go- | Prove insufficient against British artillery, “it may be worth | significance, It were a mistake, indeed, to drag political and s0- 
vernment. This, with his large estates, descends to his eldest their while to borrow one of our iron-clads to try their bolt | cial questions upon the stage: but it is a worse miptekp to banish 
grandson. ; upon,” is in the contemptible vein which does not demand therefrom all — assert freedom, ep etry 0 op- 

Sir William’s unostentations charities were unbounded, | further remark. We can however assure our neighbour that, tee sete ae he ban M ~~ ; 2 re 
and well may the poor of Liverpool mourn for him. But | inasmuch as American officers are men of sense and observa- Why, then ine they ‘tate or rarely heard? Because, in the 
there is, one public. monument in tbat city, which will carry tion, his new style cannot be acceptable to them as a class, theatres, mr everywhere else, the sole aim is to make money. Be- 
down his:memory to successive generations. The Museum | ¢v2 though it chime in with a debased public sentiment. cause Jago is just now the popular skeleton in the closet, saying 
and Free Library, adjoining St. George's Hall, were erected We are happy to add that this ridiculous spirit does not run 


sardonically, “ Pat money in thy purse!’”’ Because all are intent 
at his own individual cost. for the benefit of the People, and | riot all through the Journal. In another leader of the same | ypon wealth, and therefore deferential to dominant blood-thirsti- 


were his free gift to them. He did much indeed that was | date, we find these worthier words: “It is not for us to boast; | ness and blind ambition for power. Because a mingled spell of 
good; and there was a simple grace in the manner of doing | ¥@ have in hand too grave an undertaking to waste time in| bewilderment and cowardice enchain the best minds of this na- 
it, that enhanced the benefit. He has left behind him a fine empty words.” tion. When and how will that spell be broken ? 

The application of these remarks is, I trust, sufficiently obvious. 
ssf youth seeking eminence, and for age making PHusic A At least the reader will understand how fruitless a theme the 
use Of ¥: uisitions. 

= THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


2 - p drama, as represented by local theatres, seems just now tobe. I 
Sir William died on the 8rd inst., at his residence, Rich- might speak here of crowded houses ; of happy players, who have 
mond Hill, near Liverpool The fourth Philharmonic Concert, on Saturday night, attracted | naq good benefits ; of familiar plays, that have been agreeably per- 
j fs gattes a very fine audience, thus proving that the old names are after all g00 \“ ’ ~ : 
Who Shall Decide? the most attractive to the public. The programme was made up| formed; of the even, commonplace current of pleasure, which 
entirely of compositions by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Men- | flows so steadily through the erimson waste of war, and with which 
Mr. George Thompson, who has brought to this country the | deissohn, an entire contrast to the pro me of the third concert,|you are already familiar. But, in a certain mood of mind, 
flickerings of his fanatical radicalism, has followed the exam- Fee ee ae eeee Tria tis ecoedtouned cbilite Mr. Theo- these trifles become a burden. Thinking of what the theatres 
ple of many a renegade. He curries favour with hisnew|  ‘;ne items of the entertainment were :—1. Symphony No. 8, in| might be, in contrast with what they are, and meditating on the 
hosts, by abusing the land of his birth. It pleased him, in a| E flat, by Haydn—a work full of — ene fy nt and in-| possible influence of the drama upon ihe intellectual attitude of 
public speech last week, to declare that he had been trying to _— ha Pa os ——— ies Sf pelle brillisney a the people, how can one be otherwise than sad? To the thought- 
teach Englishmen for thirty years; they were such a stu-| Solo, (‘‘Figaro’s Hochzeit,”) by Mozart, sung rather laboriously | fal American, to the lover of hi» country and of the Arts, how 
pid and obtuse race, that he had taken little by his pains. by Mme. Rotter ; 3. Movement (the first) from Beethoven’s vio- | deep and real at times is the significance of good old Cowper's fa- 


lin concerto, opus 61, played with immense and almost unsurpas- 2 
Now the classes, at whom Mr. Thompson has been—ac- fable technizal ability r. Ed. Mollenhauer; 4. The Hymn of miliar aspiration for a refage from evil 


—B80 Praise (Lobgesang) by Mendelssohn. 
—_ on eee unprofitably pegging tip ag The hastened work was the feature of the evering, and the 
80 long a period, are just those very same weavers and spin-| public owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Eisfeld for producing it 
ners whose gods are Messrs. Bright and Cobden, and whom | honestly and fairly in its entirety. Fragments of the cantata have 


the American press lauds as the salt of English land, and as been volunteered to us before, but we learn with surprise that the 


i" complete work was played for the first time on Saturday. . It is MERCUTIO. 
an honourable set-off against selfish traders and a “ bloated | the fashion to decry Mendelssohn; among a certain set he is even 


aristocracy.” Whom then are we to believe? Are they so wise, | #2 object of scorn, but the grandeur, grace and beauty of this fer-| _P. 8.—They do * La Closerie des Genets” to-night, at the 


vent and exquisite composition are beyond the reach of detrac-| French Thea a play which introduces many members of 
these Lancashire labourers, according to the Black-Republican | {ion. We search in vain amongst modern composers for a work a * oe 


4 q t for- 
journals of this country? Are they so hopelessly stolid, ac- | that is similarly rich in these qualities. A quiet reverent air of M. Juignet’s talented company. It is announced that no perfor 


holy week, which 

devotion pervades every movement which, if it be not inspira- | mances will be given at this theatre during holy ’ 

cording to Mr. George Thompson? Wee shall be glad to have tion, is at least a calm and exalted earnestness not far removed commences to-morrow. 

the discrepancy explained. It might’ possibly occur to some | from it. The orchestral numbers were deliciously rendered; but 
the final movement, which is vocal as well as instrumental, suf- 

one that, when scholars in the mass fail to learn, the fault Sere frven the cea B ann of the Liedercranz chorus. The ‘solos 

may lie in the teacher. were sung by Madame Rotter, Madame Paulitsch, and Mr. Quint.— 

he, ta N. Y. Times, Monday. 
Stories for the “ Marines.” 


Tht woll-rend echolar, the Hon. Edward Everett, has made rama. with labelled despatches, is thus reproved by Mrs. Britannia : 
a statement in public, which we beg leave to contradict flatly.| When Angelina frowned upon Edwin, you remember that he|« Pyt down that pen directly, you troublesome boy. A nice 
The merchants of Boston gave ® dinner the other day, to the| pecamea Hermit and took refuge ina dale. Perhaps, too, you re-| mess you Lave got yourself into |” , The Miss Marriot 
Noval, Committee of Congress; and Mr. Eyerett—who cam| member that the result testified to his wisdom, He dwelt ina] who Feosntly played Hamist at Sadiers’ Wells Theatre, is 


es 


Like children, bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath— 
Another wave succeeds, before 
We have had time to breathe. 
I think of what is going on around us, and the pen, that should 
write of our drama, falters and stops. The temple, after all, is 
nearly as impracticable as the dale. 
But, if the Arts afford uo permanent refuge from 





Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 





Facts and Hancies. 


Punch was very severe upon the Foreign Office, on the 27th 
ult. His leading wood-cut represents “ John in a Mess.” Earl 
Russell, in a pinafore smeared with ink and at a table covered 

















marriage. Holiness bas in me 
that Tam in cores 0 and 
hopes that the time is n distant when 
disappear.” We doubt the’ truth of this 
correspondent of the London Times, in al to the crowd 
that witnessed lately the execution of five pirates at Newgate, 
says that he has, very, seldom seen one so ord save in 
America. ri rejoices in an orator w. name 
is Blow. The family is not unknown hereabouts. 
A rich but ignorant farmer, at a recent caucus in a New Eug- 
land town, movyd that “this meeting do now adjourn, ipse 
dizit.” A new comic paper is to be started in this city. 
It will be called The Moon, and will be edited by ‘an able and 
ex Le ang Charles pee Sh OP aga 
ral Scott is wri Autobi ——-————Brandy was 
first distilled vy be in 14s An ice machine bas 
been erected in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s dock- 
yard at Bombay, which can make three tons of ice daily. 
The foundation stone of the Lucknow memorial 
was laid on the 2nd' of January. It is to be erected, “To the 
memory of Sir Henry Lawrence ard the brave men who fell 
in the Residency A.D. 1857.” The design is a column 40 feet 
high, surmounted. by.an Ionic cross,and ornamented by scroll 
sculpture, r, Cyrus Field, of this city; has been. ad- 
ded to the National Shakspeare Committee in London, 
A new theatre has been built at Marseilles, capable of seating 
four thousand persons. Mr. Edwin is to appear 
very'soon at Niblo’s theatre, in “The Fool’s Revenge.” 
The New a a will A am at Dunedin, in 
the province of Otago, in January . Every article pro- 
duced or obtained by human industry, whether of raw mate- 
rials, machinery, manufactures, or Fine Arts, will be admitted. 
The Colony then is not wholly ruined by the Maori war, 
Mr. Grote, the historian, has elected Foreign Associate 
of the French Academy, in place of the lete Lord Macaulay. 
—_—_—_——A statue of the Empress Eugenie is to be erected 
in the market-place at, Puebla——————The |Prince of 
‘Wales will preside at the next annual dinner of the Literary 
Fund, on the 18th of May, in St. James’ Hall, London. This 
will be the Prince’s first appearance in such a position. 
Hunt, the painter, received his, first lesson in drawing from 
Mulready.——-———The American states. that, in 
England, the coffins from over-crowded burial grounds are 
dug up, dried and ground, and used as an in ent in the 
adulteration of coffee. We should like to know the authority 
on which this statement is made. he managers of 
the British Museum have acquired, for the Manuscript De- 
partment, a collection of one hundred and. fifty letters, that 
formed part of the co mdence between Pope and War- 
burton. They are described as being of an extremely interes- 
ting character, and have never been published. A 
ublic Library has been established at Edinburgh.——-——— 
The Queen has commissioned Mr. to execute for her a 
Bust.of Shakspeare, out of a fragment of Herne’s Oak. The 
Prince of Wales has ordered a similar bust to be made, from 
another fragment of this time-famous tree. Nine Car- 
dinals’ hats are at By san vacant. Pope Pius IX. has, during 
his reign, created 45 Cardinals, aud seen 65 disappear from 
this world. gnorant blacksmith, mindful of his 
forge, gave the emery, ers at a public dinner : “Success 
to for ery.” Mr. Punch suggests that a work of Art in 
honour of Shakspeare should be a Monumental Brass, and 
that the most active and conspicuous gentleman of the Com- 
memoration Committee should furnish the material. 
A subscription in aid of the defence of the auahee of Natal 
inst the Bishop of Capetown has been opened by a few 
friends of free discussion. A thousand pounds have been re- 
ceived By the bankers in a few days. One of Dean 
Trench’s sermons on the subject,“ What we can and cannot 
carry ‘away when we die,” commences thus appositely : 
“ Alexander the Great, being upon his death-bed, commanded 
that when he was carried forth to his grave, his hands should 
not be wrapped, as was usual, in the serecloths, but should be 
left outside the bier, so that all men might see them, and see 
that they were empty.”——— The extravagance of the 
day is a frequent theme with journalists. We notice an ad- 
vertisement in print specially addressed “To Cartmen.” It 
describes a house to let “beautifully papered and frescoed.” 
It is asserted that the recent sale of the Great Hastern 
will be contested in the Jaw courts by the person whose bid 
for her at the auction was refused, and who lays claim to her. 
————A lady pianist, having six fin on each hand and 
making much use ofthe extra digit, is the latest European 
novelty. Barnum ought to en her. ——Since many 
of the clerical busy-bodies of New York united in a public 
rotest against raffles at the coming Fair for the Sanitary 
und, the raffling process has been ‘very much in vogue in 
pirate houses, for the same benevolent purpose. —The 
anagers of the Fair have determined not to permit any sham 
—e after the manner of the one performed at Brooklyn, 
by the Rey. Theodore Ouyler, Mr. Ward Beecher’s princi 
trumpeter.——-————-The magnificent new steamer St. John, 
built and equipped for the North River navigation, was cour- 
teously exhibited to members of the Press on Monday last. The 
vessel is magnificently fitted, and her s will probably be 
very great. e observe by Mr. Tilley’s financial state- 
ment, made in the New Brunswick Legislature, that in that 
Provinee the actual expenditure for the past year has been 
$1,828,390 less than the estimated expenditure—the former 
reaching $687,066,61, and. the, latter $688,895,00. The total 
amount o1 revenue received during the fiscal year ending 81st 
October, was $892,792.41. ——Sir Rowland Hill has re- 
signed the Secretaryship of the Post-office, and retires from 
public life, owing to ill health. 


-—__.-_—— 


» Tue’ Panis po pete bene ag ve eles after the 
rench fashion, ali the hi of the all plot inst the 
Emperor’s life is set out is a curious and interesting document. 
It is. conceived in the usual spirit of French official grandilo- 
quen addition to a summary of the evidence that is 
» contains a series of ar- 

a record of the super- 


ati Anion. 


ES 


A later near ne s that judgment has been passed on the 
states that en! n on the 
talian i sae eet 


four, I 


changed. It 


Tue Goup Bru.u.—Congress has given permission to ‘the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay interest on the public debt 
in advance, if he finds it advisable to do s0 ; or to any gold 
he may have on hand, not oe forthe payment of the 
interest on the public debt, “ provided that the obligation to 
create a sinking fund, by the act.of February 25th, 1862, shall 
not be impaired thereby.” The act alluded tu,devotes. the 
coin received by the government, first to the payment of in- 
terest, and next to the purchase or payment afnually of one 
per cent. of the entire debt of the country, which is to be set 
apart as a Sinking Fund... This was part of the act authoriz- 
ing the issue of $150,000,000 treasury notes, 


now believed that the plot was a serious one. 


A Puauanx or Fenians.—A meeting of one of the branches 
of the: Fenian Brotherhood took place last evening in Wil- 
. There were about twelve men present. The 
chairman announced that the secretary was absent, and that 
in his absence no business of importance could be transacted. 
Mr. Deane, a young man of about twenty-five years of age, 
arose, and in a short speech declared the intention of the or- 
ganization to place Ireland among the nationa of the earth by 
the help of God and gunpowder, A few men then stepped 
oP and signed the roll, and the meeting adjourned until 
esday next.—W. Y. Herald, March 16. 

Decrease or a “ Wrrwess.”—The favourite protégé of the 
late Hugh Miller, and the great defender of the Scottish Cle- 
rical Secession of 1847, has just gone the way of all the living 
—whether newspapers or men. The Witness, during the life- 
time of its “Old Sandstone” editor, was a vigorous! 
conducted paper, and was looked up to as the most able ad 
vocate of Free Church principles. Since his death, however, 
it has dragged on a precarious existence, and at last has fol- 
lowed the fate of most newspapers established for merely 
class purposes. 


Obituary. 


At West Point, very highly respected, Mr. W. B. Cozzens.—At 
Cayenham Hall, H. Spencer Waddington, Esq., late M.P. for West 
Suffolk.—H. Faget Ross, Esq., late ot Royal Marines.—In P: 

M. Pietri, Senator of France, and formerly Prefect of Police, 
which post he resigned after Orsini’s attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor Napoleon.—At Turin, the Marquis Gustave 
Cavour, elder surviving brother of the late Count Cavour. In 1848 
the deceased belonged to the Italian conservative party, and was 
one of the founders of the Ar ia, at the head of which journal 
he remained until 1851. From the time of his brother’s acces- 
sion to office he gradually fell off from his former associates, and 
in 1859 he was completely in accord with the Piedmontese govern- 
ment. . Of the Cavour family there now only remains Count Egin- 
ard, younger son of the Marquis. 


Appotutmerts. 


Mr. Kerr Seymer having resigned his seat for Dorsetshire on 
account of infirm health, Mr. Floyer, formerly M. P. for that 
county, has been ‘elected, on the Conservative interest, without 
opposition.—Mr, E, Herbert, Attaché to the Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, to be a Third Secretary in H. M. diplomatic service. 





Army 7 


Discovery or OLD Guns.—Now that rifled cannon is a 
subject of such national importance and yery general discus- 
sion, the history of projectiles and ordnance possesses con- 
siderable interest. A curious fact connected with the progress 
of gun manufacture in this countryhas recently come to light. 
A Stanx correspondent says that several of the posts on the 
quay at’ Peel, used for the mooring of the vessels in the har- 
bour, were old iron guns, which had at one time formed a por- 
tion of the guns formerly mounted on Peel Castle. It ap- 
pears that, in consequence of reports recently made by some 
visitors to Peel, inquiries were set on foot, at the instance of 
the authorities at the War-office, relative to these guns, the 
result of which was that they were inspected by com- 
petent ms, and reported as being the earliest speci- 
mens of rifled cannon known to exist. A correspondence 
between the War-office, the Secretary of State, and his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor ensued, which result- 
ed in the determination of her Majesty’s Government to 
have the guns taken up from their ition on Peel 

vay, and to be forwarded to and placed in the Arsenal at 

oolwich; as among the most rare and early specimens of a 
rifled ordnance known. The schooner Cestrian, of Chester, 
arrived on Tuesday last, direct from London, from which port 
she sailed on the 12th ult., “having on board eight 8 
(unserviceable, but otherwise in good order), to be p as 
mooring-posts on the quay, instead of the eight old rifled 
ones, W were on the following day taken up, in order to 
be forwarded to that great national aowye get of curiosities 
connected with naval military ordnance at Woolwich. We 
understand that the of State has consented that two 
of them shall be retained in the Isleof Man.— Znglish paper. 


War Orricz, Marca 1.—Ri En: Lt-Col Hadden to be Col,§v 
Nelson, ret on f-p; Capt Synge to be Lt-Col. 15th Ft: Capt Cow- 
per to be Maj, v Armstrong, whoret; Capt Wood, 74th, to be Capt, 
v Low, who ex; Lt Rawlins to be Capt; En Lancaster to be Lieut; 
En Fishe, 67th, tobe En. 16th: Lt YY Tith, to be Lt, v Bailey, 
who ex. 60th: Maj Feilden to be Lt-( ny Butler, who ret; t 
Warren to be Maj; Lt Ainslie to oe mn de Robeck to be Lt; 
Gent Cadet Worswick to be En. 100th: En Dawes to be Lieut, v 
Dowling, who ret; En McKenzie, PEs be Lt, v Dooley, who 
ret on temp h-p; Gent Cadet J Hart tobe En. Rifle Brigade: Lt 
Buckley to be Capt, v Playne, dec, Brevet—Having completed 

aaltying service, to be Cols: Lt-Col Loftus, h-p late 38th Ft; 
t Montagu, R E; Lt-Col Austen, 14th Ft; and Bird, Mil Train. 


Navy. 
om, AN Ivan, Wan-Sure.—The 





RomouRED. Loss. 
Star of the West (British), Capt. Perry, from Liverpool, cael 


ype Sacco wo were engaged fe he erin 
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ent having been altered, v. Comm. Curme, 
W% Gordon to Rengar.—Taeats: quet to 
‘ton to Hazcellent ; ML to A 
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conspirato) 4 were con-| the 
78} demned to transportation for life, and inpersiare and Sciag- 
| lioni to Magen See transportation. Public opinion has also 


she had kept away before the wind. At the time of 

eurrences both vessels were equi-distant between Bermuda 
and Sable Islands, about seven hundred miles from New York. 
No person could see the name on the stern of the Italian.ves- 
sel, as it was quite dark when the Star of the West rounded 
her. The person who hailed from the decks of the Italian 
ma spake excellent . English—W. Y. Marine Report, 


Vigorous and successful exertions were made yesterday for 
a Ly pny search for the Italian war steamer. A meeting was. 
held at the Italian Consulate yesterday morning, at which 
several officers and distinguished citizens attended. It. was 
resolved to charter a steamer, and send her to the latitude 
where the frigate was seen. The North Star has been secured 
and is to start forthwith. The U. §.. steamer Proteus, 
leave this morning, or this afternoon at. turthest, for the loca- 
tion of the disaster. The Russian and French au 
have also signified their intention to send off each a vessel 
mediately. An English war steamer in port is also to go, 80 
that at least five steamers will be outward bound this 
ning on the charitable mission.—V. Y. Times, March 17. 


A DanisH Inon-Cuiap in Action.—The first trial of a Mo- 
nitor in Europe took place when, on the 18th of F 
the Danish iron-clad turret battery Rolf Krake went to Eken- 
sund to attempt the destruction of the Prussian into 
Broager. We have now received authentic information about 
the result of this trial, which was most sa to the 
Monitors. The Rolf Krake was under a constant from 
the land batteries on three sides for nearly two hours, yet 
when she returned to Sonderborg, the ship, turrets, ery, 
machinery and everything, was uninjured, and fitto go un- 
der fire again at any moment. There were about one hun- 
dred marks outside her where the shot had hit the pla- 
ting, and some of the crew had been wounded by pieces 
of shells bursting just over the gratings in the top of the 
turrets. The reason why she had to return was that the 
water was so shallow she could not get near enough. to 
see the bridge, which was protected by a Pe ges piece 
of land, and consequently she had to fire at the bridge at 
random, without being able to ju of the result. She, 
however, succeeded in doing considerable damage to the 
enemy.— Times, March 2. 


ApMIRAL Mruxr’s FAREWELL To Bermupa.—The leading 
inhabitants of Bermuda have presented a farewell address to 
Admiral Milne, on his removal from the station. The: Admi- 
ral, in his reply, remarked,—“ I can assure you, gentlemen, I 
shall ever look back with satisfaction to any Bra I ma 
have taken in preventing misunderstanding or difficulty with 
those States (United States), which are now unfortunately the 
theatre of that lamentable civil jwar to which you allude in 
such be pb hice terms. I have endeavoured to meet every 
cause of complaint that presented itself to me in a moderate 
and reasonable spirit, and without sacrificing one particle of 
ee honour, which you truly say is dearer than peace it- 
se cio 

Saips AFLOAT AND Buriprxe.—An Admiralty return 
shows that the Royal navy comprises 592 phipe and vessels 
afloat, 86 of them effective sailing vessels (chiefly “mortar ves- 
sels and floats), and 506 steamers. The screw steamers in- 
clude 20 armour-plated ships and floating batteries, 56 ships 
of the line, 37 frigates, nine block ps, 26 corvettes, 35 
sloops, 47 gun-vessels, 143 gunboats, seven tenders, four mor- 
tar ships, and 15 troop and store ships. The 20 armour-pla- 
ted vessela afloat are six iron third-rates and two fourth-rates, 
four wood third-rates, one sloop, three iron floating batteries, 
and four of wood. Of armour-plated screw steam vessels 
building there are three iron third-rates and three wooden, 
one wooden fourth-rate, a cupola ship, fourth-rate; and ano- 
mad converting, two wooden corvettes, sixth-rates, and one 

oop. 

An ExprrimMentTat StrzamMer.—A letter from on board the 
new U. S. gunboat Metacomet (double-ender) dated February 
22d, at New Orleans, states that on the passage from Key 
West to that port she rolled tremendously, so. much so, in- 
deed, that she was momentarily expected to g° down. Her 
pilot-house and foremast were swept away, and two or three 
of the guns were shifted. When she reached the Mississi 
she was.so crippled as to be unfit for active service until tho- 
roughly overhauled on the dry dock.—WV. Y. Army and Navy 

lournal. _—_—_— 


By way of Halifax we learn that the Dunean, 81, bearing 
the fag of Sir James Hope, arrived at Bermuda on the 12th, 
inst.——T he Torch, 5, from the West coast of Africa, has ar- 
rived in Plymouth Sound, and will probably be paid off at 
Sheerness._—We t to learn that a boat from the 
war-steamer was run down. in, this harbour 
Wednesday by a tug steamer. Two of the crew w 
drowned. The carelessness and indifference of the pilot 
the tug have ht out severe comments._—-By Bermuda 
papers to the 2nd inst., we are sorry to find. that 
26, homeward bound, in rounding the north side of the 
Tan fast aground on the point at Fort Katharine. She lay 
= during night, and was hauled off to the dockyard next 
ay. —— 
APPOINTMENTS.—Captain: Waddilove to Adventure, her comple- 
Commr: 


aC tom Paymasters: W 
dm Sir OC Talbot; G P Martin, 


te 
to Pembroke. 
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rest 48.8 story ; 
at details, and by frequent weak attempts at fine 
rea by far too. much attention to the atate 

) from time te time. But its descriptions of 


domestic 
a ingly true and graphic; while its leading characters are 
wm with such firmness, consistency, and careful finish, 
that, they seem photographed from life itself. The author, 
a young lady, is certainly gifted with unusual facul- 

§ for observation of circumstances, and for analyzing char. 


Mention has heretofore been made, in these columns, of a 
sketch of the Life and Literary Labours of Thackeray, by Mr. 
Theodore Taylor, lately published in London. The volume, 
now reprinted, is issued here by the Appletona. It contains 
8 brief narrative of the illustrious life just closed, and is full of 
interesting anecdotes of the great author. Mr. Taylor presents 
ites “ filling an intermediate place between the newspaper 
or review article, and the more elaborate biography, which 
may be expected in due course.” This gap it admirably fills. 
We need only introduce it to our readers. The theme, to 
which it relates, is, just now, uppermost in many minds 
_ ready and anxious for all possible testimony to the genius, the 

_ true heart, the noble intellect, and the splendid literary success 
of the greatest of English humourists.—It should be added that 
this yolume comprises, besides Mr. Taylor’s narrative, the re- 
' spective tributes paid to the memory of Thackeray, by Dick- 
ens and “Trollope. ; 

The admirers of Mr. Robert Browning’s poetry will learn 
with pleasure that a new edition of his Sordello, Strafford, and 
Ohristmas-Hve and Easter-Day, has been published, in very 
neat ‘style, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. We 
_ have never succeeded in reading “Sordello” through, and we 
_ .know.of but one person who has; but we can praise 

_ “Strafford” as an affecting tragedy, and heartily com- 
mend “ Christmas-Eve” and “ Easter-Day,” for their quaint 
_ thought, graphic description, and off-hand, melodious verse.— 
The volume is embellished with a portrait of Browning, which 
has the singular merit of not resembling him in the least— 
even as he looked, years ago.—The entire works of this poet, 
as published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, are now com- 
prised in four volumes. 


Sine Arts. 


MR, KENSETT ON LAKE GEORGE. 

On the faith of the artist’s high and well-deserved reputa- 
tion—for we have not had a moment's leisure for seeing it— 
we commend to notice his picture of an October on 
Lake George, now on show at Goupil’s, for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission fund. It is enough to name the painter, 
the scene, and the object. 


WATER COLOURS; THE LONDON “SKETCHING SOCIETY.” 
On Saturday next, the 26th inst., Messrs. Leeds will expose 
for sale by auction a set of English Water-colour sketches, 
possessing unusual interest. They are not on show as we 
write, though they will be when this paragraph is read ; but 
their general character, and the attractive circumstances under 
which they were thrown off, are well described in a notice that 
we find prefixed to the Catalogue. We copy it, almost entire, 
The water-coloured sketches now offered for saletbelong to 
a remarkable series of works executed some of the most 
ed British artists of the peopent century under cir- 
ces of peculiar interest. T To made by the late 
©. R. Leslie, by Clarkson Stanfield, T. Uwins, the brothers 
Chalon, and other painters of repute, who were members of 
association or club, generally known as “The Sketching 
»” though its original title was “‘The Society for the 
of Epic and Pastoral enn It was formed at a 
in London on Twelfth Night in 1808, and was sus- 
forty with Mvigert ven changes of See {embers for mare than 
years, the tions g maintained to the 
d. The number of mem was eight, and the President 
Was allowed to introduce onevisitor. The meetings were held 
i at each other’s houses for six months of the year, 
from November to April. The members assembled at six 
o'clock in the evening, the host being for the time President, 
and furnishing the drawing materials; he gave out a subject, 
‘om which each was to make a design; tea and coffee were 
served ; at eight o’clock the sketching commenced, and con- 
till ten, after which the company sat down to supper, 
\ the t with a full discussion of the drawings, which 
were reviewed. Thesketches became the property 
of the lent of the evening, who was forbidden to sell or 
otherwise dispose of them during his life without the consent 

of the society. 

Two extra holidays were observed, the anniversary Twelfth 
and a midsummer excursion to some rural retreat in 
_ thevicinity of the metropolis. Among the drawings of the 


the artist Leslie, was one represen 
id and the Chalons in fan dresses, sketched on 
its vicinity, and Rich- 


'» mond, including a visit to Hampton Court, with an inspection 
_ ofthe Cartoons of Raphael, were favourite resorts. The bro- 
; were among the original members; Mr. Uwins 

in its fourteenth year; Leslie beeame a 
Stanfield the following year. 


and it is marred by prolixity of | riety: 


affairs, in a genuine New England rural home, are | lar poets and 


ting | button ng over the waist by a double row of buttons, 


the’ Presidents were of great va- 
often taken from classic authors, whose 
period afforded constant t, in illus- 
trated editions, to the best artists, Among them figured Gil 
Blas, Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
the works of Sir Walter Scott, oy Bete 9 the most popu- 
romance writers. Shakspeare and:the Drama, 

y, down to such farces as the 
ife below Stairs, furnished a vast 

, ing to the 

, were not forgotten. Scriptural 
su’ from both the Old and New Testaments, were fre- 
quent: Outside of these specialities was a large class of mis- 
ceéllaneous subjects; an incident of some peculiar character, 
which might: be variously treated; a sentiment which 
might be expressed in a single word or what not according 
to the humour or invention of the host. A glance at the pic- 
tures of this collection brings up examples of pretty much all 
these conditions. 

It is, of course, to be expected that in works prepared un- 
der these circumstances, there will be some irregularity in the 
execution ; but it will be found that they preserve in a re- 
markable manner the various excellencies of the respective 
artists, The long existence of the Society, with the merits 
and experience of the oe urine of them members of the 
Royal Academy—the labour of love in which they were en- 
gaged, with their friendly rivalry, will sufficiently account 
or their general excellence. In itself the collection is a cur- 
ious subject of study, were it only to observe the peculiar 
tastes of the artists, exhibited on the spur of the moment. 
The uniform good taste and feeling of Leslie, the breadth and 
firmness with the picturesque effects of Stanfield, the airy, 
fashionable elegance of Alfred Chalon, the classic grouping of 
Uwins and Cristall are never missed, even in the rudest out- 
line. Looking at the elaborate character, indeed, of many of 
these productions, it is a matter of surprise how so much 
was accomplished in the limited section ofan evening assign- 
ed to the work. : 

* * One American had the honour of becoming an hon- 
t) member. Captain E. E. Morgan, the present New 
York agent of the London line of Packets, was in 1843 com- 
manding the favourite ship Victoria. He had been introduc- 
ed to the Society by Leslie, and secured a foothold by his at- 
tractive conversation, and the bonhommie of his disposition. 
He invited the members to an entertainment on board the 
Victoria in St. Katharine’s Docks. The affair was a decided 
success, and was recognised in his election to the Society. 
He was invited to preside at an evening meeting, name the 
subject, and accept the drawings. This meeting was held at 
Leslie’s house, when he gave from Moore the lines, 


And doth not a meeting like this make amends, 
For all the long years I’ve been wandering away. 


The Sketches, with those of several other meetings at 
which Capt. Morgan — are in this country in his pos- 
session, and have frequently been viewed with interest 


‘} by his numerous friends. He has added to them others pur- 


chased after the death of one of the early members. This 
collection, with the exception of the present which has been 
recently bought in London at the sale of the effects of a de- 
ceased member, is the only one, it is believed, in existence in 
America. From the circumstances under which they were 
produced, and the strict regulations of the Club, the sketches 
will naturally be held as heirlooms, and rarely find their way 
to the public. An opportunity, like the present, to procure 
original designs by these masters of their art, is not, indeed, 
likely soon to occur agéin. It is one which the purchasers 
of works of art, considering the sure rise in value of all pro- 
ductions from the hands of these painters, will do well. to 
avail themselves of. 


———— 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


The Siberian state of the temperature in Paris during the 
latter part of February has acted as a check upon the out-of- 
door exhibition of the novelties usually brought forth on the 
more genial approach of spring, and has enco ed the en- 

oyment. of evening parties and quiet sotrées, to which the ter- 
mination of the Carnival ordinarily puts a stop. These pro- 
longed festivities have served to develope the fashion of ex- 
a ion in coiffures, and the headdress of several ladies who 
pride themselves upon their taste have become so many am- 
phitheatres, composed of a pile of flowers, feathers, ribbons, 
velvets, and precious stones. On considering these ornamen- 
tal piles, one is led to ask how the wearers can contrive to en- 
ter the low and narrow blue or white-lined broughams now 
so much @ la mode ; it is, indeed, well known that, on account 
of the headdress, as sometimes of the crinoline, polite hus- 
bands mount on the hox by the side of the coachmen, but du- 
ring the days and nights of low thermometers just experi- 
enced such a sacrifice has not often been possible, even avec 
la meillure volonté du monde. ‘ 

Polite husbands really deserve some indemnity for the dis- 
play of so much amiability ; and we think they will find it in 
the announcement, that what the headdresses have gained in 
dimensions the more permanent bonnet is to lose in the com- 
ing spring. The chapeaux are no longer to be high floral 
expositions, but almost flat over the forehead, close-fitting to 
the outline of the face, and small in proportion every way— 
thus returning to the style so.long adopted in England, which 
often indicated in Paris the nationality of the pretty British 
tourist contrasted with the Parisian belles, who now affect the 
black silk or velvet bonnet, ornamented with jet, par préfer- 
ence. Other colours, mostly in velvet, are admissible, but neu- 
tral shades are the most distingués, 

Hoening Dress.—Lilac and taffety robe, with open cor- 
sage. The lapels are in red, blue, and green plaic males 

he 
waistband and cuffs are likewise in velvet plaid; but from the 
former depends a long and wide silk tartan streamer. The 
chemisette is embroidered and gesriged with @ small upright 
collar, fastened with a narrow light blue cravat. 
Bali Dress—White tulle robe, trimmed with six flounces of 
hollow plaits. Over the robe are placed three jupes of plain 
tulle, a tunic, and drawn up at the side by a bouquet 
of flowers to which they are attached. Pointed 





pro- 
with , fastened at the shoulders and in. the cen- 
tre with am fore The coiffuré is of the latest mode, the 


‘hair being raised in front and ornamented. with 
'| of flowers. 


an abundance 


* 

Carriage Dress.—Light green velvet robe. of the style known 
as the style Princesse, trimmed above the segm, round the pock- 
ets, andon the sleeves with rolls of fur. The front of the 
and of the corsage is closed with black velvet buttons. 
Brown velvet bonnet of the modified form, decorated with a 
feather to the top of the crown by a large rose, simi- 
lar to that ormamenting the front of the chapeau.—Hnglish 
paper. 


— -> -—--— 

A FRENCH NOTION OF HAMLET. 
The Athencoum thus mildly reviews an attempt of Le 
Chevalier de Chatelain to render “Hamlet” into rhyming 
verse, — 


The ‘indefatigable Chevalier, whose previous renderings 
from our poets would form a moderate “ex! here gives us 
his second experiment upon Shakspeare. @ see no reason 
to alter our opinion already recorded, that M. de Chatelain is 
an — and ingenious, but by no means a faithful, transla- 
tor. rtile in expedients and eager to display them, he fails 
in that reverence and passivity to his author which in the 
present case are indispensable. The substitutions and inven- 
tions by which the Chevalier has at times improved a medi- 
ocre original are rash, and even impertinent when his original 
is 8 re. It may be ted, however, that M. de Cha- 
telain is fully master of both the French and English tongues. 
We, therefore, often find in him a certain grace of phrase, 
even when the original meaning is weakened by diffuseness or 
marred by unn substitutions, His chief merits and 
his fave alts will be at once understood from his rendering 
of let’s first soliloquy : 
HAMLET (seul) Pourquoi cette chair si solide 

Ne peut elle se fondre, et devenant liquide, 

Se oudre en rosée ;—ou pourquoi |’Eternel 

Nous a-t-il défendu de tuer **le Mortel,” 

D’en finir en un mot, lorsque c’est notre envie, 

Avec ce rien du tout qu’on appelle la vie! 

Qu’ils me paraissent mous, fatigants, ennuyeux, 

Ces jours si longs qu’a l’homme ont dispense les cieux : 

Fidonc! fi donc!....Ces jours qu’on nous montre superbes 

Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles herbes 

Qui donnent de l’ivraie, et certes rien de plus 

Si ce n’est les engins du choléra morbus. 

Et dire que voila ce qu’on nomme le monde, 

Ov le bean n’est qu’un mot, oti ne croit que l’immonde! 

Mort !..et depuis deux mois !—oui déux mois seulement.. 

Nou!....pas méme deux mois—un roi si vivement 

Aimé, si bon, si grand, d’une vertu si rare! 

Qui, lorsqu’au présent roi notre esprit le compare 

Avyait d’Hypérion l’auguste majesté 

Tandis que d’un Satyre il a ]’obscénité. 

Cet affreux Claudius !—un roi qui pour ma mére 

Fut un si noble époux,—a l’aimer si sincére, 

Qu’ aux fougueux vents du ciel il n’ eut permis vraiment 

De lui toucher la joue un peu trop rudement.... 

Ciel et Terre!....faut-il que je me le rappelle 

Cet amour qui semblait amour de tourterelle ! 

Comme elle, s’aggrippant a lvi, dan ses émois, 

Le dévyorait des yeux—et pourtant dans un mois... 

A ces cruels pensers il faut fermer mon Ame: 

Héles! Fragilité, c’est vrai! ton nomestffemme! 

Vans un seu! petit mois....avant qu’eussent vieilli 

Les souliers dans lesquels, d’un esprit recueilli, 

Elle suivait en pleurs dans sa douleur amére 

Comme une Niobé le cercneil de mon pére, 

Voila que—cette femme—6 ciel!—un animal 

Qui manque de raison,—une brute;—un chacal 

Kut gémi plus longtemps ;—close 4 peine la biére 

Bille épouse—qui ga?....Le frére de mon pére, 

Mon oncle....un homme qui ne ressemble pas plus 

A mon pére, que moi ne ressemble a Phebus! 

Ca n’a bien tourné ; ga se voit sans mystére ; 

Mais brise-toi mon ceur—ma langue doit se taire. 


How much the strength of Shakspeare has been impaired 
throughout the play may be gathered from the fact, that in 
this one soliloquy the translator requires forty-two lines to 
convey the sense ne heey by his author in thirty-one. Fur- 
ther comparison will’show that M. de Chatelain has not only 
attenuated the poet’s meaning but perverted it. What war- 
rant, for instance, is there in the text for the odd line— 
“ Bi ce n’est les engins du choléra morbus ?” * 

To our surprise a note informs us that this line has been in- 
troduced for the sake ef expressing more fully the thought of 
the poet. Weshould be glad to know in what edition of 
Shakspeare this “thought” is discoverable? Further on, in 
describing the love between Hamlet’s Father and the Queen, 
we light ppon the phrase— 

“Cet amour qui semblait amour de tourterelle!” 
a puerile sentimentalism which, it is needless to say, has no 
place in the original. Again, we must inquire, what end is 
served by the substitution of Phoebus for Hercules in the last 
line but two? The direct sense of Shakspeare has here been 
altered to furnish a convenient rhyme. We are sorry to say 
that such liberties with the text as we have pointed out are of 
frequent occurrence. In some scenes, those for example be- 
tween Hamlet and the spies, M. de Chatelain shows that he 
can be as faithful and accurate as he is often the reverse. But 
in spite of many graceful and felicitous passages, he wants 
more of that conscientious reverence which the world’s poet 
demands from his translators. 


—_—_———— 
PRESCOTT ON THE ENGLISH. 


“ On the whole, what I have seen raises my preconceived 
estimate of the English character. It is full of generous, true, 
and manly qualities; and I doubt if there ever was so high a 
standard of morality in an aristocracy which has such means 
for self-indulgence at its command, and which occupies a posi- 
tion that secures itso much deference. In general, they do 
not seem to abuse their great advantages. The respect for re- 
ligion—at least for the forms of it—is universal, and there are 
few, I imagine, of the great proprietors who are not more or 
less occupied with improving their estates, and with providing 
for the comfort. of their tenantry, while many take a leading 
part in the great political movements of the time. There ne- 
ver was an aristocracy which combined so much practical 
knowledge and industry with the advantages of exalted rank. 
The Englishman is seen to most advantage in his country 
home. For he is constitutionally both domestic and rural in 
his habits. His fireside and his farm,—these are the places in 
which one sees his simple and warm-hearted nature most free- 
ly unfolded. There is a shyness in an Englishman,—a natu- 
ral reserve,—Wwhich makes him cold to strangers, and difficult 
to approach. But once corner him in his own house, a frank 
and full expansion will be given to his feelings, that we should 
look for in vain in the colder Yankee, and a depth not to be 
found in the light and ~ gree Frenchman—speaking of na- 
tionalities, not individuals. 

. “The Englishman isthe most truly rural in his tastes and 





habita of any people in the world. 1 am speaking of the high- 















and dignified, 
y. She is the |' 
used ip eee 
; TO ’ is. 7) 
closer and th is niet, sh wil d ed 

and the street is y: é will gn to sing 
lay. Watch her at the panoforte, her jew fin vi- 
on the keys, her rich yoice now victoriously thrilling 
in the “ Bonnie Blue Flag”—now in deeper, sadder accents, 
dwelling on the stern words to which the beantiful old Ger- 
man students’ song of “ Gaudsamus igitur” has been adapted. 
But this young 
which she sings is treason. To hym even the air is to be sus- 
. ‘This young lady is‘disloyal. Sheisa rebel. She is 
only to be met with in nooks and corners of the North. She 
deserves to be arrested by a corporal’s guard and sent down 
South—down South, where her sister is already: her sister 
who, born to wealth and station, lapped in luxury and splen- 
dour, is there in the jungle and the swamp, there without a 
shoe to her foot ora to her back ; there with nothing to eat 
but ‘rancid bacon and raw ate little’ enough of that; 
there, swathed in squalid tatters, like the goose-girl Grimm’s 
pee Al there, without comforts, without medicines, without 
hairbrushes, without, often, a bed to lie upon—but there, in- 
domitable and unquenched, in the midst of hundreds of black 
bondservants who do not murder her and her children while 
herHusband or her brothers are far away at the war.—Sala’s 
Washington letter, Jan. 29. 





Trisn “ Parrrors” at Drit.—There seems to be no doubt 

- that the drilling of men is pursued in some parts of Ireland. A 
case which has just come before the magistrates in the town 
of Blarney proves that in the County of Cork at least the law 


has been daringly violated. By direction of the Attorney- |“ 


General nine men were summoned before the magistrates 
presiding there, for “ assembling for the purpose of practising 
military exercise, movements, and evolutions, contrary to the 
law, and without any lawful authority, the same being dan- 
gerous to the peace and security of her Majesty’s liege subjects 
and her Government.” Two other parties were charged with 
training and drilling these men, and the whole of them a 
peared to answer the charges except two—one of whom, it 
was stated, had fled to America. Counsél, in opening the 
prosecution, said that the Government had been informed 
from time to time that large bodies of men were meeting in the 
county of Cork for the purpose of drilling, the last occasion 
to which the attention of the Government was directed was 
on the 26th of December, when a ree assembly of persons, 
numbering upwards of 800, marched from Ballincollig in 
military array, and increased as they proceeded to Blarney. 
‘ te A riot yey erie and one of the 
parties, who was receiving her Majesty’s pay at present, was 
at the head of then’. Several police Constables swore to the 
presence of the various persons before the magistrates in this 
assemblage. One witness said :—“ Four parties appeared to 
be in command, and Ryan and Neill weretwo of them; when 
the word “march” was given, they marched off; they 
were “dressed” in the ranks before they marched; they 
marched like soldiers, and appeared to have been drilled to 
military evolutions.” The bench decided on returning in- 
formations. The defendants were admitted to bail. One of 
the “drill sergeants” is said to be a pensioner. 





QUESTIONABLE Wit.—A London paper states that the fol- 
lowing epitaph on Lord Westbury has been citculated through 
the Inns of Court. 


“Richard Baron Westbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was an eminent Christian, 
An energetic and successful Statesman, 
And a still more eminent and successful Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office 
He abolished 
The time-honoured institution of the Insolvents’ Court, 
The ancient “? of conveying land, 
n 


The Eternity of Punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly career, 
In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
He dismissed Hell with costs, 
And took away from orthodox members of the Church of England 
Their last hope of everlasting damnation.” 





SPIRITSIN THE CosaL-HoL_e.—Gentle reader, prithee how 
about our coal fields? Didn’t some one say that they were 
pretty nigh exhausted? Because, if not, the chances are they 
will be so ere long; for only look at this :— 


“Coat Gas Branpy.— Permission to work a French patent for 
the manufacture of Brandy from Coal Gas has recently been pur- 
chased for a largesum by an English Company, and the work of 
manufacture is on the point of being started in London.” 


Brandy made fromas ! By Bacchus! That’s a bright 
idea! What news for Mr. Home and all the other Mediums, 
to ‘hear that there are spirits .present in the coalscuttle! He 
would be a bold man, in good truth, to set alight on his plum 
pudding, say,to brandy made from coal-gas. Won’t the 
price of Wallsend just go up, after this? Only fancy what 
demands there will be shortly for black diamonds, now it is 
discovered that brandy can be made from them. No wonder 
it. was stated that Old King Coal was a merry old soul, seeing 
what a merry-making spirit there was latentin him. “Cin- 
namon and ginger, nutmeg and cloves,” are said to give a 
nose a rudicund complexion ; but only think what inflamma- 
tion of the cuticle may be caused by the absorption of brandy 
made from coal-gas!. Just conceive if Bardolph were living 
now-a-days what a nose would his become after a glass or 
two ofgas brandy! Perhaps in course of time tbe spirit, like 
the gss whence it is made, will be laid along the streets in 
pipes, and so conveyed into our houses, and there kept con- 
stanly on tap, being measured out by meter. We fear tee- 
totelism then will have buta poor chance of winning many 
corverts. Tipsiness will be the rule and temperance the éx- 

ception, aad we shall hear benignant hosts blandly whisper- 
ing to their friends, “ I shay—hic—olefler, jush shtopantake— 
hc—nother glasshogash with ush.”—Pu 





Natronat Sarvrs.—St. Patrick;the patron saint of Ireland, 
- was a Scotchman, named Succath. of noble birth he 


ly is; politically speaking, naughty. a ri 


P| says :— 
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inestimable value of his great on 
Philosophy to Religion and Morality.”—Daily News. 
RB 0, COTTONSPINNER.— correspondent of 
the Telegraph gives the Siawing :—The] buys 
most of his horses in England—man them in .chester. 
Lately Baron Fleury was in the latter city, purchasing for the 
Im stud. An. enimal was brought ont. At, for s king. 
ne breezy stepper, count,” said Mr. Dealer. “Look w 
in Bois.” “An imperial horse all over, [should say.” Count 
mounts, rides, likes, and then asks the price. ‘‘ Seven hundred 
to you, count,” is the startling reply. ‘Seven hundred !” ex- 
ms M. Fleury, with the fear of M. Fould before his eyes ; 
“itis awful!’ “ We think nothing of that figure here,” says 
rote hy og te 
of our sporting men. Mr. Po iW 
over that ’oss—one of your sort.” ‘ Monsieur Pods. (eays 
Count. Fleury, when he tells the one did throw his 
him,”...“ How much?” says he; “£700,” says Mr. 4 
“Send him home,” replies Pods, and 1 lost the horse for his 
Majesty. 


Tue FreepMan at Work.—The way liberty agrees with 
the negro is shown by the fact that*while the white popula- 
tion of Massachusetts increased in numbers 236,582, or nearly 
24 per cent. from 1850 to 1860, the coloured population ed 
only 538, or less than siz per cent.! In Massachusetts, the cen- 
tre of negro worship, the unfortunate black man multiplies 
his race but one-quarter as fast as in Southern bondage! 
Well may he say to his professed friends who offer him 

liberty” — 


The Paris 
y. 


over 


—— 


“We ask no ne gt 
And least ofall such change as you would bring us!” 


—Boston Courier. 





Tun FrempMan 1x Arms.—A New York paper, speaking 
of the reception of the 20th regiment negro volunteers, 


“* Even our veteran troops, scarred by a hundred battles, were 
never so enthusiastically ted as were these. ex-boot-blacks, 
scrubbers, waiters and white-washers, whose battles are yet to 
come off, and whose heroism is chiefly avouched for by Nature, 
who has denied them the privilege of ever turning pale with 
fear.” 

This negro-soldier question has many aspects. If the black 
soldier will not fight, the money he costs is wasted. If he 
can be trained to efficiency in arms, we then are o: ga 
body of Mamelukes to give us untold trouble in the future. 
We boast of our citizen soldiery returning quietly to the avo- 
cations of peace when war is done; but are we weak enough 
to believe the negroes likely to follow their example.—Ditio, 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 792, By.R. B. Wormal. 
BLACK. . 





‘White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 791. 


White. | Biack. 
1. QtoK2 1. BtoKBS5 
2. RtoKB 2. Any move. 
8. R,P, or Q, mates, 


The variations in Black’s play are easily seen through. 





The game that follows was played, one evening last week, by two 
members of the New 


ork Chess Club, at the Club’s commo- 

dious room in the University Building, Washington Square. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoQé¢ PtoQé4 12RPtksP RPtksP 
2PtoQB PtoK$ 18 RtksR Btks R 
SQKttoB3 BtoQ Kt& 14 QteRT Castles 
4BtoQ2 B tks Kt PR Rs 2 to K 6, ch 
5 B tks P tks P 16 BtoK 2 g ktto'gs 
6PtoK4 pase oe pa —s 4 
TPtoQR4 BtoKt2 18 P tks KP P tks 
SPtKBS PtoQR3 WWKtoBeq KKttks KP 
BE ees to. R 5, ch 2BtoKsq KttoQ6é 
1OPtoKKtS QtoKRS |21Btkekt PtkeB- 
11 QtoQ¢ Kt to B8 White resigns. 





White’s 8th move is a weak one, and his 18th is worse. 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 
and since asso- 





- was surnamed: Patricius, w oe afterwards Patrick. 
Gi David, th patton eat of Walon waa the sou of a Cyr 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimo 
- ciated Dr, Ed. Maynard of W. 
60 Ease 41m STEER ‘pebwoon Mth an (a 


Avenues. 


. * 
TRE, ALBION: 


fs ray ais 


FRANCIS BACON, 


Sse ane ee aa Ie 


Subscription Edition. 
15 vols. ‘octavo, printed at the Riverside Press.—14 
be Sebeae: anid the eouctédie ohe will be ready iné Ee 
aT t edition is incom hateskerbe issued. 
te sraay_in.rlekness of editorial Mivstratdona,-s 
leaves nothing to be Richard, Grant, White. 
Price, per volume, $1 50 cl;, cut or uncut. edges; $2.00, sheep ; 
$2 SonatF-calf gilt oF antique 
to the ly Increased cost of ery is publish. 
ers will be compelled to advance from the first of next to the 
following prices : ? as 
$2 00, Cloth ; $2 50, Sheep; $3 25, half. 
Subscript: will be receivrd, till the ab named date, at 
old prices Op receipe of watch cola wil be delivered in say toe 
e country, express 
"Phe work teay be deen in Now York, at the store of JAS. MIL. 
LER, No. 523 Broadway. 


ARD & THOMPSON, Pu 
eae ee SD CORNHILY, BOBTON, 


What the Philadelphia “Inquirer” says about Watson's 

Hand-Book. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Within the 
has manifested 





few 


this end, but we have not seen any work 
issued by Messrs, Schermerhorn, Bancroft 
entitled ‘‘Hand-Book of Calisthenica and Gy 
book comprises eve valuable which can be said upon exer- 


cises for the lungs, voice, 0 of speech, sinews and 
muscles. It is divided into three Loot afer): “v 


as * that just 
& Co,, of: New York, 
bg opecr geil This 





Rare Plants 











: Vocal Gymnas- 
tics, Calisthenics, and Gymnastics in most com- 
prehensive manner. Besides. pas all these qualities as a 
var boettlections ef taasié anid’ peseey epetialty sakpend 

ollectio: 
Shor exercises of the Gymnaalum, to Par 
ments. Price $1.75, by 
The Tropical Grotto, and Conservatory of 
DAVID CLARKE, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

684 BROADWAY, (Four Doors Below Bleecker St.) 
NURSERIES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
Broadway and Seventy-seventh Street, 
Bloomingdale, 

BOUQUETS, BASKETS, VASES, CROSSES, 

AND WREATHS OF FLOWERS. 

First Premium Rustic Stands and Hanging Baskets, 
Gold Fish, Globes, &c., &c. 

Choice Flowers for Parties, Weddings, and yenerely, 
to order. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-Viues, 

Shrubs, Small Fruit, Trees of every choice 3, Flower Seeds, 
Bulbous Roots, Rustic Baskets, Stands, Lae mag &e. 

(a Goods forwarded as ordered. Orders by Mail will receive 

prompt attention. 
NATURAL FLOWERS ALL THE LEAR ROUND. 
ITALY ILLUSTRATED: 
And its History, from the earliest period to the present time, 
including the late Italian War, de., de. By 
az Wm. C. Stafford and Chas. Ball, Esqs. 1 
And Steel Engravings of the most beautifal Scenery and 
Cities, with Maps, &c., elegantly and 
accurately illustrating that 
tia” Land of Poetic and Artistic Sublimity..g1 
Two Imp. 8vo. Volumes; superb full mor. antique and 
gold—1200 pages ; 76 line Engravings, $19 00. 
t=” Ditto in half mor., splendid, for $15 00_geg 
Retail and Wholesale only at our Warerooms, by the 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 0OO., 
487 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 487. 
Address, H. A. BROWN, Manager. 
CHOIOH IMPORTED BOOKS 
FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS 
in all departments of Literature. 

History, Biography, Theology, Voyages and Travels, Poetry and 
the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anecdotes and Literary Ana, 
Collections of Engravings, Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, 
Natural History, Science, Early Printed Books, etc, etc., all of 
which having been imported before the present appreciation of 
gold, increased duties, etc., are offered atabout one-third less than 
the present rates of importation will admit of. 

J, W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No, 441 Broadway, New. York. 
BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION 
316 gent 8 London, 
Offices, { 6S Wall Stree, New York. 


Capital and Surplus................ + ene 3,160,000 
Annual Income................ Re Ee | 860,000 


This Company peys the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor, 
GEO. M. XNEVIEE, 
Manager in the U. &. and Canada, 
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